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The INDEPENDENCE 
of the EXECUTIVE 


By Ex- President 
CLEVELAND 


In treating this subject of present vital interest, Mr. Cleve- 
land briefly traces the relation of the Chief Executive to the 
legislative branch of the government from the adoption of 
the Constitution to our own time. With characteristic deci- 
sion, he points out those duties which the President cannot 
evade or delegate to others. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE LIGHT OF DAY 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Naturalist's Point of View. By JOHN BURROUGHS, 


16mo, $1.25 ; 12mo, uniform with the Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s Works, gilt top, $1.50, 
net; uncut, paper label, $1.50, met. 
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**Mus. Parsons ought to be proud of the large number of followers—one 4s tempted to 
say imitators—that she has made. There are probably books to the number of a dozen which 
have been written on lines so similar to those which characterize * How to Know the Wild 
Flowers’ that they amount to an infringement of intellectual copyright. But our author still 

. keeps at the head of the procession, nor can anybody take away from her the title to priority 
which she holds. Zo many grateful Americans, young and old, she is the Columbus who 
pioneered the way for them to a new world of loving intimacy with the flowers and the 
JSerns.””»—BROOKLYN TIMES, k 
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With 48 Colored Plates and New Black and White Drawings 
Enlarged, Rewritten and Entirely Reset 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD 
FLOWERS 


By Mrs. WittiaM Starr Dana. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers, With 48 full-page colored plates 
by Etsiz Lovisz SHAw, and 110 full-page illustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. 60th Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, $2 00 weft. 

This new edition has been enlarged, revised and entirely reset, and has in addition 48 full-page colored 
plates, made especially from drawings by Miss Estz Louisk SHAw for this edition, 


The Nation says: ‘‘ Every flower lover who has spent weary hours puszling over a botanical key in the 
efforts to name unknown plants will welcome this satisfactory book, which stands ready to lead him to the 


desired knowledge by a royal road. The book is well fitted to the need of many who have no botanical 


knowledge and yet are interested in wild howers.”’ 





How to Know the Ferns 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Native Ferns, By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS (Mrs. 
Dana). With 144 full-page illustrations and 6 full-page illustrations from photographs. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50 net. 

" “This is a notably thorough little volume. The text is not voluminous, and even with its many full-page illustrations the 


book is small; but ome as we are glad to see so many writers on nature learning, is the first of virtues tm this field. . . . 
The author of ‘ How to Know the Ferns’ has mastered her subject, and she treats of it with authority.”—New lork Tribune. 


By the Same Author: According to Season 


Talks about the Flowers in the Order of their Appearance in the Woods and Fields. 


“Mrs. Dana writes always of the flowers as one who sincerely loves them. The happy phrases that ape ge her are those 
—— = alone could have inspired, The charm of this book is pervading and enduring as is the charm of nature.”—New 
ork Times, 


16mo, 75 cents 
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Madras rc. 
At “The Linen Store.” 


We have just received a new importation of very 
fine Madras Cloths which we now offer at 40 cents 
a yard, 

The designs and colorings are especially attract- 
ive, and include various shades of pink, blue, lav- 
ender, old rose and a dainty black and white 
effect. 

We also show a large assortment of white goods 
in Embroidered Swisses, Pure Linen Lawns, Dim- 
ities, India Linons, Ducks, Piques and Fancy 
Cottons of all kinds, 

Mail orders have our prompt attention, 


«¢ The Linen Store,”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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Browning Study Programmes 

By CHARLOTTE PorTER and HELEN A. CLARKE, 
editors of the ‘‘ Camberwell Browning.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50; 2 vols,, uniform with 
Camberwell Edition of Browning’s Works, 
18mo, per set, $1.50. : 

** In no other book has there been ‘presented so thorough a study 


of Browning, with as many hints for the student, and so many 
suggestions in the way of questions.’’— [The Outlook. 


Duruy’s Modern Times 


Revised and condensed by E. A. GROSVENOR, 
Professor of European History in Amherst Col- 
lege, 12mo, with colored maps, cloth, $1.00. 


e 
Duray’s Middle Ages 
Revised and condensed by E, A. GROSVENOR, 
Professor of European History in Amherst Col- 
lege, t2mo, with colored maps, cloth, 75 cents. 


“* No school histories of the day will cover the periods that these 
works do, more attractively, and with better results.”’—[School. 


“‘ As satisfying tothe busy man asa cyclopedia; as instructive 
to the student as a text book.” —[Newark Advertiser, 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CoO., 
426-428 West Broadway, N. Y. 





THE 
: . PICTURESQUE 
Gqantie> TRUNK LINE OF 
= AMERICA. 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, 


With Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 





Trains Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 





D. 1. ROBERTS, cen. Pass'rigt,, New York 





FRENCH’S, Summer St. 
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THE BETTER WAY. 


Suppose our latest advanced carriage examples do cost 
more t! the ordinary kind. What of it? 

You pay more for gold than for silver, more for diamonds 
than for moonstones, You pay $100, or more for a good 
watch. Yet you can secure a timekeeper for $1.50. The 
former is economy,the latter extra agance 

It is in this light that we wish you to examine our 1900 
series of advanced carriage developments. They are not 
of the usual calibre. In all those finer matters of material, 
construction, finish and fitments, and especially in the re- 
lation of original thought to the finished product, they 
hold.a strong arm on your best cherished ideals. 

Our warerooms are fairly bristling and alive with new, 
animated creations. The orders are leaning so heavily 
usward we ieel somewhat confident that you wi'l find our 
warerooms more than of passing interest. j 

Designers, Builders. Distributers. Finished models 
alwaysinreadiness. Carriages built to suit from our own 
or private drawings. Mail orders competently treated 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
FERDINAND F. FRENCH, 
83.and 85 Summer St., ‘or Kingston, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ice in «- Durring the r hich will 

Tr g the recess, which wi 
Kivestaiing probably begin on or about 
June 11th, the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will frame a bill for a reduction 
of the war taxes, the House having au- 
thorized the committee to sit for that pur- 
pose after adjournment. The Army 
Reorganization bill cannot become a law 
at this session, but there will be an at- 
tempt to pass that part of it which makes 
General Miles a Lieutenant-General and 
Adjutant-General Corbin a Major-Gen- 
eral. The House Committee on Military 
Affairs has reported favorably the bill for 
the abolition of the army “ canteen.” It 
forbids the sale of beer or any intoxicat- 
ing liquor, not only at any post exchange 
‘ canteen,” but also in any of the Gov- 
ernmaig! s public buildings. The enact- 
ment of it would prohibit the sale of beer 
in the Capitol restaurants. Senator 
Spooner spoke at length in support of his 
pending resolution, which intrusts the 
government of the Philippines to the 
President until Congress shall otherwise 
determine. In the course of his remarks 
he defined the Republican policy, saying 
that when the Filipinos should have be- 
come able to maintain an autonomous 
government, the American people would 
give it to them. Mr. ‘Morgan, on the 
Democratic side, supported in general the 
Republican position concerning the is- 
lands, and commended the President, but 
opposed the resolution on the ground 
that it placed too much power in the 
President’ s hands. During Mr. Spoon- 
er’s speech there was a sharp passage be- 
tween him and Mr. Hale, the latter point- 
ing to the Cuban postal frauds as a 
natural result of an attempt to govern 


dependencies, and saying we should have 
withdrawn from the island. He had a 
very grave suspicion, he said, that the 
pledge to give Cuba independence would 
not be kept. In reply Mr. Spooner ear- 
nestly defended Hi Denes of the nation. 


she. Minin ead The Senate has de- 
the C anal} clined to consider at 
this session of Congress 

the Nicaragua Canal bill that was passed 
in the House by a vote of six to one. 
When Mr. Morgan asked last week that 
it be taken up, there was objection, on the 
ground that it would displace the pend- 
ing resolution concerning the govern- 
ment of the Philippines; and a call for 
the yeas and nays disclosed the defeat of 
his motion by a vote of 21 to 28. Three 
Democrats—Caffery, Lindsay and Vest 
—were counted with the Republicans in 
the negative, and eight Republicans 
voted on the other side with the Demo- 
crats and Populists. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a majority of the Senators 
were unwilling, while the new canal 
treaty with Great Britain was still pend- 
ing, to pass a bill which violates both 
that treaty and the old one which it is 
designed to supersede, or to select a route 
before the submission of a report by the 
Canal Commission ; but Senator Morgan, 
disappointed and angry, has suggested 
another explanation of the Senate’s 
course. Addressing the Senate four 
days later, he asserted that the passage of 
the bill had been prevented by the in- 
fluence of the combined transcontinental 
railroad companies, the Panama Canal 
Company, and other canal companies 
holding concessions from Nicaragua. 
Even the Colomian revolution now iy 
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progress, he declared, had been fomented 
by these canal corporations, which had 
conspired to control the canal routes and 
had violated the criminal laws. He de- 
nounced, with much bitterness, the Pan- 
ama Company. The Government, he 
said, had been “ badgered and cuffed 
about ” by it, and did not dare to assert 
its rights because a Presidential election 
was near at hand. His words war- 
ranted the inference that in his opinion 
money had been used to prevent a con- 
sideration of the bill in the Senate. ‘“ The 
President,” he said, “is in the hands of 
his friends, and his friends are the en- 
emies of the canal.” The bill would not 
be passed, he continued, so long as two 
Senators (whom he did not name) 
should be controlled by a determination 
to retain the great canal and railroad 
combination as a source of Republican 
revenue for the campaign. 
' & 


The great movement of 
miners from our Pacific 
Coast cities to Cape Nome 
is now at its hight. It began in the last 
days of April, and at that time there were 
a great many strangers in Seattle waiting 
for passage northward. All the room in 
the steamships which were to sail in May 
had already been engaged. Two weeks 
later 5,000 men had sailed and passage 
for 7,000 more had been taken. There 
were then twenty-one steamers and thir- 
ty-two sailing craft with near dates as- 
signed for departure. Many have taken 
ship at San Francisco and other ports; 
for example, on the 26th inst., 1,000 sailed 
from San Francisco in two steamships. 
Great quantities of freight have been for- 
warded to the beach of golden sands, and 
much valuable mining machinery is in- 
cluded ; for capital is easily drawn toCape 
Nome, because the marvelous diggings 
are so accessible by water and are wholly 
in the territory of the United States. 
About 2,500 miners remained on the 
beach through last winter, and there will 
be ten times as many on that coast three 
months hence. The deposits of gold are 
found along the creeks and gulches and 
over a large area of land near the coast, 
as well as on the beach, which has been 
tested for a stretch of sixty miles with 
gond results. A conflict is predicted be- 
tween the beach mines and the dredging 
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boats, because the suction pumps of the 
latter draw away thé sand which lies near 
low water mark. Three of the six orig- 
inal miners on the beach were Swedish 
Lutheran missionaries, who had been la- 
boring in Alaska for some years. ‘One of 
these, the Rev. Matthew M. Anderson, is 
now said to be the richest miner in the 
coast district. He owns two claims on 
Anvil Creek so rich that $16,000 was 
taken from them by primitive methods in 
twenty-two days. Seven acres of lots in 
the heart of Nome City also belong to 
him. He was sent to the Alaska mission 
field from Minnesota, and his salary was 
$275 a year. It has been found that the 
sands on the opposite Siberian coast are 
also rich in gold; and a syndicate has ob- 
tained from Russia a concession which 
grants exclusive mining privileges on 
several hundred miles of Siberian beach 
south of Bering Strait. 
st 


There was almost contin- 
uous riot in the streets of 
St. Louis last week; the 
car tracks were obstructed, cars were 
wrecked by dynamite, and several men 
were killed. Women who had veritured 
to ride in the cars were driven from 
them and assaulted by other women who 
were in sympathy with the strikers. A 
special policeman, named McCrea, was 
fatally shot while guarding a motorman 
on his car. A shot from the revelver of 
a non-union conductor, who was defend- 
ing himself against a mob, killed Martin 
Zika, a peaceful citizen standing by the 
door of his house. Harry Potts, a strik- 
ing motorman, was killed by a policeman 
who was repelling an attack upon the car 
which he was guarding. Governor 
Stephens (Democrat) asserts that the 
riots are caused by “a coterie of Dem- 
ocratic politicians ” to gain some advan- 
tage in the local elections. EEx-Governor 
Stone (Democrat) has been retained by 
the strikers to represent them in the in- 
junction proceedings. Thus far there 
have been more than 200 arrests, but 
nearly all of the accused men have been 
discharged by the police magistrates. 
The similar strike of the railway em- 
ployees in Berlin (Germany) last week 
was also the cause of great disorder, the 
cars and the police having been attacked 
by mobs,. The men demanded a reduc- 
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tion of hours, an increase of the mini- 
mum monthly pay to 90 marks (about 
$21.40), and an annual addition of 5 
matks for eight years to come. A set- 
tlement was reached, the company con- 
ceding a reduction of hours, with a yearly 
increase of pay, and the establishment of 
a pension fund; but the courts are pun- 
ishing those who broke the laws. - In 
this country, on the other hand, the strik- 
ers arrested at the Croton Dam were ac- 
quitted last week, and at once they cele- 
brated their good fortune by a public 
parade. A committee of the New York 
Social Reform Club recommends that 
an attempt be made to obtain State and 
National legislation providing for jury 
trials in cases where persons are charged 
with violating an injunction by acts -for 
which they might be indicted, and mak- 
ing injunctions void which forbid the 
lawful use of the highway or lawful com- 
bination to advance joint interests. The 
Industrial Commission in a long report 
on labor legislation suggests certain limi- 
tations of the use of injunctions. It also 
recommends uniform legislation in all the 
States concerning the employment of 
minors, the length of the work day, the 
protection of employees, and kindred 
questions. The right of a non-union 
workman to be employed and protected 
should be preserved, the Commission 
says, but every facility should be given 
to labor to organize if it desires to do so. 


Sd 


As a result of the investi- 
gation in Havana, Mr. 
Rathbone, Director-Gener- 
al of Posts, has been suspended and is un- 
der surveillance. The inspectors have 
found“ an almost incredible lack of order 
and system ” in the postal service. Rath- 
bone is said to have spent large sums in 
entertainments and to have approved very 
extravagant charges of Neely for travel- 
ing expenses. A rumor having been pub- 
lished that corruption and fraud had been 
discovered in the Cuban customs service, 
General Wood declares that it thas no 
foundation in fact, and that he has full 
confidence in Collector Bliss. There is to 
be an investigation concerning the con- 
struction of the belt railroad, six miles 
long, in the suburbs of Havana, at a cost 
of $342,000, which appears to have been 
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excessive. Neely was arrested again last 
week, in New York, on the charge that he 
embezzled $45,375 of postal funds during 
the first four months of the present year. 
Being unable to furnish the bail required, 
$50,000, he was placed in jail. His coun- 
sel has been arguing, before committees 
in Washington, against the proposed ex- 
tradition bill, and before Governor Roose- 
velt against the surrender of his client for 
trial in Cuba. He asserts that there is no 
law for the punishment of Cuban civil 
officers so accused, if they are arrested in 
the United States. The bill applying the 
extradition laws to Cuba has been passed 
in the House. The Senate has voted for 
an investigation of the North American 
Trust Company (the Government’s fiscal 
agent on the island), and has passed a 
resolution for an investigation of all the 
Cuban receipts and expenditures. Mr. 
Platt, chairman of the committee by 
which the inquiry will be made, addressed 
the Senate at length in defense of the ad- 
ministration, saying that the facts had 
been brought to light by the Government 
itself, which, through the agency of Post- 
master-General Smith, Secretary Root 
and General Wood, had promptly under-* 
taken a searching investigation and was 
pursuing the guilty. He read the in- 
structions given by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, which were that the inquiry must be 
comprehensive, minute and unsparing. 
This action and the prosecution of the 
guilty, they continued, had been ordered 
by the President, who was “ deeply 
shocked by this shameful betrayal of 
trust.” Mr. Platt deprecated any attempt 
to make a partisan use of the scandal. As 
there had been such an attempt, he 
thought the Senate should investigate, al- 
tho the people, in his opinion, would be 
willing to leave the whole matter to the 
President. Mr. Bacon severely criticised 
the official report of expenditures in Cuba, 


‘especially the large salary list, and re- 


marked that the tariff on railway material 
had been made very low by Mr. Robert P. 
Porter, wha afterward became connected 
with the Cuban railway syndicate. It is 
shown that less than 17 per cent. of the 
employees in the Cuban postal, customs 
and engineerin» departments are Ameri- 
cans; in the customs service 98 per cent. 
are Cubans, and more than 200 men of 
this nationality hgve been dismissed for 
frauds of one kind or another, 
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The reports from the Philip- 
In the : : . 
pines consist of a combina- 
tion of stories of insurrec- 
tion, surrender, flight, conscription and 
general disturbance. _ Two companies, 
with 7 officers and 163 men, at Tarlac, 
sent in the first voluntary surrender of a 


Philippines 


complete organization that has taken 


place, and this is regarded as significant 
and important. The Moros of Min- 
danao have been trying their old time 
brigandage, but seem to be yielding to 
superior force. Manila is crowded with 
natives fleeing from the efforts of the 
insurgents to increase their forces by 
conscription, and on every hand come re- 
ports of robbery and outrage at the hands 
of roving insurgents and bandits. Agui- 
naldo, so far as can be. learned, is still on 
the run, tho whither it is not so easy to 
say. At one time the American troops 
were within easy reach of him, but they 
had become exhausted with the continued 
chase, and were obliged to rest, giving 
him time for another escape. At the 


same time Filipino bulletins continue to ™ 


be sent out charging the American troops 
with firing on inoffensive citizens, pil- 
laging private houses, and even losing as 
many as 500 in a battle, which occurred 
about a month ago, when the total Ameri- 
can loss was about 20 in killed and 
wounded. In view of the charges made 
against some American officers, especially 
General Funston, of summary execution 
of natives, investigation has been made, 
and it appears that the natives so exe- 
cuted were caught in the very act of mur- 
dering bound Macabebe scouts, and sim- 
ilar results followed the investigation of 
all these varied charges. 
ow 


ERIN Notwithstanding the general 
feeling against political agita- 
tion during the Exposition, some 
of the French leaders have been persist- 
ent in their efforts to overthrow the Cabi- 
net: Following upon the Nationalist 
victories in Paris there appeared to be a 
general belief that a change would come, 
and M. Meline busied himself about ar- 
ranging for a successor to Premier Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, even nominating M. 
Constans, the present French ambassador 
to Constantinople, for the place. This 
movement had additional support in a 


revival of gossip, ig, it seems to have 
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been really little more, in regard .to the 
Dreyfus case. Some one of the secret 
police agents brought testimony of a 


proposition from an agent of the Minis- — 
ter of the Interior to a man to accept a_ 
sum of money for his testimony in the 


Dreyfus matter. The thing was investi- 
gated, with the result that the whole Bu- 
reau of Information was suppressed. 
General de Gallifet made most vigorous 
defense of his own action, declaring that 
the Dreyfus matter was closed, and that 
there was no reason why it should be 
brought out again. Still it served to ex- 
cite popular feeling, and when the Cham- 
ber of Deputies met on the 22d, ex- 
Premier Ribot attacked the policy of the 
Cabinet sharply. To the surprise of 
every one, Paul Cassagnac, on behalf of 
the Nationalists, refused to interpellate 
the Government, claiming that its con- 


tinuance, presumably its mistakes, was ~ 


too useful, and that it was better to let 
it go on blundering until the Nationalists 
could find a leader to attack it. In this 
connection he intimated that such a 
leader was soon to be found, tho he has 
not as yet made his appearance. The 
result was that the Government was sup- 
ported, and has a new lease of life. In 
an address on the general policy of the 
Government the Premier acknowledged 
that the Paris elections had been a re- 
buff for the Republican idea, which, how- 
ever, had been strongly supported by the 
electors of the provinces. The National- 
ists, he claimed, would not prove to be a 
permanent party. He announced that he 
would ask the Chamber to vote a law 
dealing with religious associations, that 
vested properties might not be allowed 
to swell and furnish the adversaries of 
the republic with their war funds. He 
also presented as part of his program 
laws for education, direct taxation and 
workingmen’s pensions. 
& 


A new illustration of the 
The Italian decadence of parliamentary 
rule in Europe is furnished 
in Italy. After six weeks’ recess the 
Italian deputies met on May 15th. The 
first question before them was the min- 
utes of the preceding session, at which a 
series of amendments had been passed 
calculated to empower the President to 
overcome any obstructive tactics. The 


Parliament, 
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Socialists had signalized their disap- 
proval by abandoning the hall, leaving, 
‘however, a sufficient number to carry the 
amendments. On reassembling the So- 
cialist leader announced his absolute re- 
fusal to recognize the amendments, and 
his determination to oppose their applica- 
tion by every legal means or, if necessary, 
by violence. The more moderate oppo- 
nents proposed a committee to consider 
the question, but the Socialists refused 
even any discussion on the new rules. 
The Premier, General Pelloux, an- 
nounced the determination of the Govern- 
ment to uphold the new rules, and the 
President attempted to put to the House 
the minutes. Thereupon commenced a 
scene rivaling the worst that has ever 
been seen in Paris or Vienna. The So- 
cialist members commenced an uproar, 
beating desks, shouting and singing in 
chorus a_ revolutionary workingmen’s 
hymn. After suspension for an hour 
another attempt was made to carry on 
the session, which was finally adjourned 
amid a din which made it almost impos- 
sible for the President to be heard. The 
next day, recognizing the absolute im- 
possibility of any conduct of business on 
such a basis, King Humbert signed a de- 
cree adjourning Parliament, and two 
days later called for a general election of 
the Chamber of Deputies to take place on 
June 3d, the new Parliament to assemble 
on June 16th. Whether the remedy will 
not be even worse than the disease is 
questioned by many, as the increasing 
power of the Socialists is expected to re- 
sult in enlarged Socialist representation 
in the House. Should this be the case, 
it is impossible to forecast the result, so 
bitter is the feeling throughout the coun- 
try against the Government as incompe- 
tent to meet the crisis in the country, so- 
cial and financial. 


Under the plea of regard 
or the public health, the 
German Reichstag has 
passed a high protection measure, ex- 
cluding American canned meats, and 
made the introduction of fresh meat as 
difficult as possible. After months of 
discussion and bitter parliamentary con- 
tests between the Agrarians, or landed 
nobility, on one side, and the representa- 
tives of the laboring-classes on the other, 


The German f 
Meat Bill 
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with the ‘Government seeking a com- 


promise between the two, the German - 


Meat bill was passed by a, vote of 163 to 

123. It allows fresh meat to come in 

whole, or, in certain cases, in half car- 

cases, and prepared meat only when it is 

proved innocuous, which is held to be 

impossible in the case of consignments 

of salt meat- under four kilograms in 

weight. This is to continue until De- 

cember 31st, 1903, when the whole mat- 

ter will be either regulated by fresh leg- 

islation, or continued on the present basis. 

The absurdity of the public health plea 

is evident from the statement that the 

Imperial Court has been in the habit of 

consuming over 1,500 three or four pound 

cans of Amercian ox tongues annually. 

The real significance lies in the deter- 

mination of the Agrarian party, includ- 

ing the larger part of the landed nobil- 
ity, and thus essentially conservative, to 
compel the Government to yield to its 
claims in order to carry the schemes for 
military and especially naval develop- 
ment. American meats, especially. 
canned corn beef, are very popular, and 
German meats have suffered. The .es- 
tates are to a considerable degree devoted 
to stock raising, and the nobility find 
their revenues in danger for the benefit 
of American packers. It is for them in 
a degree at-Jeast a measure of self de- 
fense; they have measured their Amer- 
ican rivals, have come to the coh- 
clusion that they do not need to fear 
them, and have dragooned the Parliament 
and Government into doing as they wish. 
It remains to be seen what action Amer- 
ica will take. Her silence by no means 
necessarily implies acquiescence. 

& 


: General Roberts’s main 
pe, bacon: army has crossed the 

Vaal at three different 
points, and is within 50 miles of Johan- 
nesburg, and only 77 miles from Pretoria. 
The passage of the Vaal was accom- 
plished with very little of opposition, 
the casualties being almost nothing. So 
close were General French’s troops to 
the Boers as they withdrew across the 
railroad bridge at Vereeniging that their 
efforts to destroy the bridge were only 
partially successful. They succeeded in 
blowing up the notgern span, but the rest 
remained intact. The Boers also failed 
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in their efforts to destroy the coal mines 


.on both sides of the Vaal, a matter of 


very considerable importance to the Brit- 
ish, as from these mines comes largely 
the supply for the whole of Cape Colony. 
The crossing of the Vaal does not mean 
that the entire section of the Orange 
Free State is now in the hands of the 
British, for a few of the provinces, espe- 
cially in the region of Heilbron, Vrede 
and Harrismith, are still occupied by the 
Boer troops. Heilbron was taken by the 
British troops but afterward left, as its 
ocupation was not deemed essential to 
the advance. So nearly surrounded, how- 
ever, are these sections that on every 
hand the farmers are seen trekking 


northward as fast as possible. Reports . 


have been spread on every hand that the 
British will destroy all farms and treat 
brutally everybody that they find, and it 
is only by experience that the contrary 
is being learned. Westward the coun- 
try is entirely clear, and Colonel, now 
Major-General, Baden-Powell, is perfect- 
ly free to make his connections with 
General Roberts as rapidly as possible. 
It gppears that the Canadian contingent 
from the north had advanced so close 
to Mafeking that it was of material as- 
sistance to the special relief expedition 
from the south. From General Buller 
there is no special news, except that slow- 
ly but surely he is pressing the Boers 
before him. As to what will be done in 
the Transvaal opinions vary greatly. 
There are reports that heavy fortifica- 
tions are being thrown up in the vicinity 
of Potchefstrom, where the country is 
such as to make defense very easy; but 
with the enormous forces of the British 
army, able to outflank the Boers. at every 
point, it is thought that there will scarce- 
ly be any persistent effort to defend even 
Johannesburg. The fear on every hand 
is that the Boers in their bitterness will 
destroy all the mines and thus inflict a 
terrible loss upon the capitalists, to whom 
they attribute their woes. The Volksraad 
met in Pretoria but under circumstances 
of peculiar gloom. A large number of 
the seats were empty, their occupants 
having fallen in the war, and the steady, 
almost uninterrupted advance of the 
British troops made it evident to any one 
that resistance was absolutely useless. 
There have been rej§grts of propositions 
for peace, but the British recognize only 


unconditional surrender, and that is too 
bitter for the Boer leaders, even tho they 
recognize the uselessness of resistance. 
The talk about retiring to Lydenburg has 
changed on account of the difficulty of 
provisioning that section, and just what 
will be done is by no means evident. 


Js 


We have _ mentioned 


The Discoveries briefly the discoveries 


in Crete - 


ties lately made in Crete by Mr. Arthur 
J. Evans, who had several years ago an- 
nounced the discovery of a form of writ- 
ing previously unknown, which appeared 
to be found on small seal ‘stones from 
Crete. We now have a very interesting 
account in The Atheneum of May tigth 
of Mr. Evans’s work. After great diffi- 
culty he procured permission to excavate 
in the ruins of the ancient city of Cynos- 
sus, the capital where reigned the fabu- 
lous*but very likely historical Mjnos and 
Daedalus, where was the traditional cen- 
ter of the early Cretan civilization. The 
results have more than confirmed his 
most sanguine hopes. He found there a 
palace of Mycenzan kings of perhaps 
1300 or 1400 B.C. Nothing of that.age 
previously found in Mycene excels the 
fresco painting and stone carving. The 
royal bathroom, with its central throne, is 
preserved like a piece of Pompeii, and 
shows a luxury unknown to Mycenz it- 
self. But the most important discovery 
is that of a number of clay tablets with 
the ancient Mycenzan writing. . The in- 
scriptions are in a character which is 
neither Babylonian nor Egyptian nor 
Hittite nor Cypriote nor Phenician, and 
they prove that a literary culture of in- 
digenous production existed in Crete at 
that early period. ,The characters read 
from left to right and not boustrophedon 
like the Hittite, and they are less pictorial 
and more hieratic than the latter. It is 
too soon to express any detailed views as 
to the affinities of this Mycenzan script, 
but it suggests comparisons with forms 
of the Cypriote syllabary, as well as with 
the Lycian and Carian characters. Mr. 
Evans suspects that many of them refer 
to palace accounts. The fact that they 
are clay tablets itself proves a relation to 
Babylonian culture. This will open a 
new field of study and throw new light 
on the history of wfiting. 


of Mycenzan antiqui-_ 
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The Election of Senators by the People. 


By the Hon. William A Harris, 


Unirep States) SENATOR FROM Kansas. 
f » — 


O one can doubt the overwhelming” 
N character of the demand for pop- 
ular elections for senators. It is 
a demand which has been gradually 
growing and with cumulative force for 
more than fifty years. It cannot be con- 
sidered a spasmodic or temporary whim, 
but an earnest and profound conviction 
based upon changes in both the manner 
and the results of our elections. Thirty- 
four States have acted officially through 
their legislators in advocating this meas- 
ure, more than enough to ratify the 
amendment if passed. : 

It is, of course, easy to understand 
why the framers of the Constitution 
should have adopted.the method of elec- 
tion found in the Constitution. - The 
principal contest was as to equality of 
representation of all the States. That 
being obtained after a considerable strug- 
gle;.they were comparatively indifferent 
as to the means or manner of election 
and very naturally fell into the plan 
which had largely been in vogue, both in 
the confederacy and under the old co- 
lonial governments, which was to em- 
power the legislators to select candidates 
and officers of every sort. In all these 
matters we have gradually enlarged the 
rights of the people and the extent of 
their participation in public affairs, re- 
stricting and reducing the powers of 
representative bodies like State legisla- 
tures. 

There has also come upon the scene a 
new power. Legislative carelessness 
combined with judicial. casuistry has 
produced a new class of citizens endowed 
with no feelings or desires but of the 
most selfish character, with all the rights 
of citizens and a thousand times the 
power of any private citizen. The mani- 
fest influence of great corporations with 
the action of legislatures in the election 
of senators has been widespread and de- 
plorable in every direction. It has nat- 
urally caused a desire on the part of the 
people to minimize this influence as much 
as possible. It is also apparent that the 


action, of the State legislatures in their 
legitimate sphere and function as makers 
of laws for the States has often been 
materially and disastrously interfered 
with by the contention and delay growing 
out of the election of senators. This can 
easily be avoided by relieving them of 
that duty. 

The question finally reduces itself to 
the proposition found in the homely wis- 
dom of Poor Richard’s Almanac, “ If 
you want a thing properly done, do it 
yourself; if not, trust it to some one 
else.” The principle of indirect legisla- 
tion is a false and pernicious one. It 
has been condemned by all the ablest 
writers on representative government. 
The actual sovereignty is in the people 
themselves. The intelligence and infor- 
mation of the great mass of the people 
have advanced until they are fully equal 
to any demand which may be made upon 
them. The legislatures, as a rule, how- 
ever it may have been at the time the 
Constitution was made, are not now su- 
perior in intelligence or means of infor- 
mation to the great mass of the people. 
It is absolutely necessary that a greater 
degree of responsibility should attach it- 
self to the office of senator. At present 
the constituency of a senator changes at 
least every two years. He is responsible 
neither to the people nor to the legisla- 
ture which has gone out of existence. 
He should be. brought more closely in 
touch with the great masses of the people, 
who should have greater liberty of choice 
in his selection. 

The only serious argument which can 
be brought against the measure is that 
possibly difficult contested -election cases 
may arise when the popular vote of a 
whole State has to be considered. There 
is no perfect system available in these 


matters, but undoubtedly great evils will 


be minimized and the objection alluded 


to is not more difficult of solution than — 


many of the cases that now frequently 
confront us. The greater the area over 
which the action of the people is carried 
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the less frequent are contests. It is-no- 
ticeable that while elections in congres- 
sional districts are frequently contested, 
few contests in the cases of a congress- 
man-at-large have ever occurred. 


Such, very briefly stated, are some 
of the reasons which impel me to give 
every possible support to the change re- 
ferred to. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


Election of Senators by Popular Vote 
By the Hon. William E. Chandler, 4 


Unrrep States SENATOR FROM New HamPSHIRE 


HERE are several weighty, and, 
as it seems to me, decisive objec- 
tions to submitting to the States 

an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding for the election of United States 
\ Senators by a direct vote of the people. , 

I am opposed to taking this step be- 
cause I believe it will weaken rather 
than strengthen the structure of our 
Government, and because it will inevi- 
tably lead to the demand for other 
amendments which it does not seem de- 
sirable to adopt. 

The change is really the first amend- 


ment to the Constitution which, if 


adopted, would require a change in our 
form of government. The first ten 
amendments, which were adopted all at 
once and immediately after 1788, are a 
bill of rights and merely negative. The 
Twelfth Amendment provided that in the 
Electoral College the electors shall des- 
ignate the person for whom they vote 
for President and the person for whom 
the vote for Vice-President.. The 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments abolished slavery, declared 
the equality of citizens and established 
manhood suffrage without regard to 


‘ color. None of these amendments, cov- 


ering a period of more than a hundred 
and twelve years, involved any change 
in the form of our Government. We 
should not make such a change for any 
slight or inadequate cause. Macaulay 
‘has said, 
\ because it is an anomaly ; ; never innovate 
except when some grievance is felt.” 
But there is no anomaly in that provision 
tof the Constitution which provides that 
the political entities known as States 
shall choose Senators through legisla- 
tures elected by the people, and there is 
no grievance which requires the remedy 
proposed. Has it ever been shown that 


“Never remove an anomaly. 


our country suffers in the slightest de- 
gree by the method of choosing Sena- 
tors through the State legislators, as 
compared with their choice by a political 
convention ? 

If it can be shown, as it undoubted- 
ly can, that there is corruption in State 
legislatures, it is an evil which cannot 
be cured by transferring their functions 
as to the election of Senators to a nom- 
inating convention. Yo 
corruption in that way#you simply give 
it another and a larger field. The legis- 
latures are composed of the chosen men 
of the State. They are elected to pre- 
serve its liberties, to levy its taxes,and the 
whole control of the Government is placed 
in their hands. They are much less like- 
ly to be corrupted than the delegates to 
a convention who may meet in the morn- 
ing and go home in the afternoon, It 
will be comparatively easy to corrupt 
them by preparations beforehand, and al- 
most impossible to detect it when it oc- 


curs. This is an important objection:to 


the proposed change. t, 

Another objection is ‘the absolute .im- 
possibility of investigating a contested 
election, if committed to the whole peo- 
ple of a State.. Suppose that a Senator 
is elected by 1,000 or by Too majority in 
the State of New York with 800,000 
votes, and there is reason to believe that 
very rich men or a rich corporation 
bought his election, it would be practical- 
ly impossible to apply any remedy what- 
ever.¥ At present the Senate goes no 


further than to see whether the lawful, 


Legislature without corruption or in- 
timidation chose a Senator, and the diffi- 
culties in the way of making such an in- 
quiry are sufficiently great. ‘But com- 
pel the Senate to go behind the returns 
in contested elections by popular vote and 
the task will be ‘insuperable. 
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t If Senators are to be elected by direct 
vote of the people, it will create a nat- 
ural and just demand for the election of 
President and Vice-President by the peo- 
ple. This will’ inevitably lead to a de- 
mand for a Federal election law. It will 
be unreasonable for the States to expect 
to continue to prescribe the qualifications 
of voters, enlargirig the suffrage in one 
State and restricting it in another. Con- 
gress must then prescribe the qualifica- 
tions for voters in the several States and 
enact a law providing for registering 
such voters, calling and holding the elec- 
tions and certifying the results by na- 
tional election officials in all the States 
of the Union. The demand for such 
supreme and uniform Federal election 
laws will be just, and compliance with it 
will be inevitable. I am opposed to tak- 
ing the first step unless we are prepared 
to take all the steps. x 

It is asserted by some who advocate 
this amendment that its adoption is nec- 
essary to show that we trust the people. 
But it may be said that the framers of the 
Constitution did not distrust the delib- 
erate and persistent judgment of the peo- 
ple; they only dreaded the injurious ef- 
fects of a sudden temper ofthe people, 
and thought that the Constitution should 
contain safeguards which would give 
time for the sober second ‘thought to 
operate. They provided, therefore, that 
the President and Vice-President should 
be- elected for four years by electoral 
colleges in the States, chosen as the 
In the 
process of time each State came to 


choose its electors by the people, but the 


Constitution has not been changed, and, 
so far as the Constitution is concerned, 
there need be no popular election for 
President the legislators might choose 
the electors. Then, after providing for 


the electoral college, the framers of the 


Constitution determined that Senators 
should be elected for six years by the 
legislatures, that the Federal judges 
should be appointed by the President and 
Senate, and hold their offices for life, 
and that only representatives in Congress 
should be chosen by: the people every two 
years. If it shows an undue distrust of 
the people to adhere to the method thus 
provided for electing Senators, why 
should we not choose President, Vice- 


President, judges, and*all Federal offi- 


Election of Senators: by Popular Vote 
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cials by the people, and choose them all 
for two years only? I do not think it 
indicates that we distrust the people 
when we stand upon the Constitution of 
the fathers, who wisely guarded against 
mutability in ‘legislation and* sudden 
changes in the Government. I am un- 
able to see how we are to begin to tear — 
down these barriers arid.then stop. The * 
system of electing judges by the people 
has been adopted in many States, yet the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and all other Federal 
judges \are appointed and hold office for 
life. If\an amendment were to be pro- 
posed for the election by the people of the 
Federal judges, would it not be as good 
an argument to say to the opposer of 
such an amendment, “ You distrust the 
people,” as it is to say that it implies a 
distrust of the people to oppose the rad- 
ical change which is now suggested in the 
proposition to elect United States Sen- 
ators by the people? 

Senator Hoar has brought forward 
another and important objection to the 
proposed change. The Constitution now 
provides for amendments to that instru- 
ment, such as two-thirds of the Congress 
may propose, and three-fourths of the . 
legislatures may adopt. Such amend- 
ments may be made without limit except . 
in one particular. No State can by a. 
Constitutional amendment be deprived of 
its equal representation in the Senate. 
Senator Hoar’s point is that when the 
great States consented in the beginning 
to make this agreement, that the small 
States should have two Senators equally 
with every large State, they made it in 
view of the requirement that the_two 
Senators from each small State’should 
not be chosen by the people, but should 
be elected by the conservative method by 
the legislatures of those States. If the . 
method of electing Senators is changed 
to an election by popular vote, will not 
the great States agitate for a change 
which will destroy this equality of rep- 
resentation? Tho technically the Con- 
stitution cannot be changed in this re-. 
spect, there would be great equity in the 
demand of the large States that  they- 
should have a representation based om 
their population. Will a State with a — 
million of voters be willing to be kept on. — 
an equality with a State having but ten 
thousand? Say to the large States, says 
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Senator Hoar, that they must change - 
the method of’ electing Senators pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, and do you - 
not leave open to them a door for saying” 
that as this provision of the Constitution 
has beeri changed the obligation which 
was coupled with it as to equality of 
States is abrogated also? And if the 
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Senate is to become merely a second 
House of Representatives based on pop- 
ular vote, must not the ratio of repre- 
sentation be based on the same fact? 
This is a strong objection to the innova- 
tion, and if the small States wish to pre- 
serve their equality of representation in 
the Senate they must resist it. 
Wasuincton, D C, 


The Armaments of the United Kingdom. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke. Bart., M.P. - 


SHORT ARTICLE for America 

on British needs in the matter of 

armaments must necessarily be 
general. 


NAVY. 


The first requirement of the British 
Empire is the maintenance of her fleet 
on such a scale as to provide security 
against any probable attack and to de- 
feat the prospect of the creation of coali- 
tions (such as might otherwise easily be 
brought together) by rendering the is- 


_ sue of a war at least doubtful. The se- 


curity of British trade in war cannot be 
completely attained even by the preser- 


- vation of the command of the sea. The- 


command of the sea in a great war of 
the future would never be likely to be 
more complete than it was between 
Trafalgar and 1814, and yet even at 
that time British commerce was subject 
to considerable attack. While much 
may be done to prevent the insurance 
rates on British ships in a naval war be- 
coming prohibitive by the patrol of the 
great sea routes by cruisers, it is obvieus 
that no precautions will prevent the rate 
rising and an advantage being given to 
neutral shipping. As regards battle 
ships, however, the British fleet may be 
regarded as being on an equality with 
the fleets of the Powers which might 
conceivably combine against us, count- 
ing the United States as likely to be a 
friendly neutral, and Japan and Italy as 
likely to be neutral in the early stages of 
such a war. 

_ To continue to hold her present rela- 
tive position is the best that can well 
be hoped for in this naval respect as re- 
gards the prospects of my country; and 


it costs us thirty million pends sterling 

a year at home, and about a million 

(very roughly speaking) for India and 

Colonial ‘funds, to attain this end. 
ARMY. | 


. When we come to Army matters the 
problem is much more complex. We 
have to provide an army for India, the 
garrisons of our coaling stations, and a 
striking army which might bring to an 
end a naval war by delivering a blow at 
the over-sea possessions of our enemy. 
It will be noticed that I do not include 
in the military requirements of the Brit- 
ish Empire a defense army for home 
service.. The true protection of the 
shores of England against,invasion lies 
in the command of the sea. Shipping 
could nét-be brought together for an in- 
vasion, nor could the covering fleet to 
protect that shipping be concentrated 
in enemy’s ports without our becoming 
aware of the preparation that was made 
and being in a position to defeat it by 
naval means. A proper organization 
of land or military forces for home de- 
fence is, however, valuable both for the 
purpose of discouraging small dashes 
at our capital, and also for the purpose 
of preventing such invasion panic in the 
public mind as might affect our naval 
policy and prevent the most effective use 
of the fleet—which might be use of it in 


distant waters. When, then, I am asked . 


as to the needs of Great Britain in the 
matter of armaments I put the fleet first, 
at a cost which is fairly ascertained, un- 
less enormous efforts should rapidly be 
made by certain other European Powers. 
I put next the Indian, Colonial and ex- 
peditionary armies, and I put last home 
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defense, as a matter less deserving large 
expenditure than the other branches of 
military preparation. 


INDIA. 


It is cost which now comes into our 
consideration. The defense of India is 
supposed to require a white army of a 
third of the numbers of the total army 
which India might place in the field. 
The white proportion has recently been 
decreasing. It is nominally of 74,000 
men. Even before the outbreak of the 
present war it had somewhat dwindled, 
and a heavy indent has been made upon 
it temporarily for the purposes of the 
war. After the war it will be restored 
to its normal level. The British army 
in India is paid for by India, and the 
military charge on India is 26,000,000 
Rx.—that is, tens of rupees. What is 
the value of the rupee is a question 
which admits of various replies. It may 
be taken at its old nominal value of two 
shillings ; it may be taken at its old real 
value, which was slightly less than two 
shillings, but always considerably above 
one and sixpence; or it may be taken at 
its recent actual values which have fallen 
to a very much lower figure, and the 
expenditure may be called anything be- 
tween twenty-six millions sterling and 
seventeen millions sterling, according to 
which is the figure adopted. Altho, 
however, India pays for her military ex- 
penditure, including some 72,000 or 73,- 
ooo of white troops, yet the necessity 
of engaging men for a sufficient time to 
prevent their always being on the high 
seas, going backward and forward, forces 
us to either have a separate army for 
India, or else, and this is the system on 
which we act, a long term of service for 
a large portion of our troops. 


COLONIES AND EXPEDITIONS. 


_ The problem of Colonial defense is 
in some degree the same, for many of 
the coaling stations offer similar diffi- 
culties to those which India presents. In 
the great white colonies, Australasia and 
Canada (except for the: coaling station 
of Halifax) British troops are not main- 
tained. If all that we needed were an 
expeditionary army for war, or that and 
an army for home defense, the end 
would be best and most cheaply attained 
by a very short enlistment for color serv- 
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ice combined with long service ina re- 
serve to be called out in the event of war. 
Unless, however, we have a separate 
army for Indian and coaling station pur- 
poses the adoption of this cheap and sim- 
ple system is impossible. The plan which 
is followed is one of-compromise. The 
bulk of our army is enlisted for seven 
years with the colors, which is extended 
to eight years when the man complet- ~ 
ing his service is in India ; and five years, 
or in the latter case four years, in the re- 
serve. This system gives us a reserve 
of about 80,000 men, called. out in the 
event of war. Behind the regular army 
we have the militia, who serve for a short 
time each year for pay; and the volun- 
teers, who are not paid, but toward 
whose expenses there is a national con- 
tribution. 
THE COST. 


The system is extremely costly. It is 
not very easy to ascertain what is the 
total cost of the land services of the 
British army; but we shall not be far 
wrong if we take the total expenditure 
of the Empire (including the colonies) 
on land forces and fixed defense in a 
normal year of peace as 5434 millions 
sterling, as compared with 30 millions 
on the navy; or 8434 millions sterling 
in all. If we count, not the charge on 
India, but the value of the payment by. 
India at its equivalent in gold, then the 
figures will be 4534 millions and 763% 
millions. °-None of the books of refer- 
ence show these figures. They take no 
account, as a rule, of expenditure from 
loan money under statute, or of mili- 
tary expenditure borne upon Civil 
Service estimates. It is, however, not 
easy to classify expenditure as military 
or civil. In the case of India’ strategic 
railways are counted in military ex- 
penditure; and yet no one has ever pro- 
posed to count as military expenditure 
the cost of the Uganda railway, which 
is, however, strategic, and the comple- 
tion of which will decrease charges 
which, altho borne on civil estimates, 
are distinctly military. 


REFORM. 


The reformers have mostly been in- 
clined to separate—not completely, on 
account partly of prejudices, partly of 
fear of deterioration in the Indian army, 
but, to some degree—the two branches 
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of the army, of the future. They say 
the home need, which should be paid for 
by the United Kingdom, is for a very 
short service army, with a well-equipped 
permanent force of cavalry and artil- 
lery, transport, medical, engineering 
and other services, yielding a large re- 
serve, which becomes the mass of the 
expeditionary infantry for a great war. 
It would resemble, altho on a voluntary 
base, the armies of Germany and France, 
or that of Switzerland. On the other 
hand, the demand of India, to which the 
present compromise is costly, is, as has 
always been contended: by successive 
Governments of India, for what is com- 
paratively a long service army. India 
requires at least eight years’ service in 
India, with a run home, and then a fur- 
ther service, say, of eight years more 
where the man is in good health. Even 
a pension for life after a service of 
twelve or sixteen years would be. far 
cheaper to India than the present sys- 
tem, and even a pension after eight full 
years’ service would not make the new 
system exceed in cost the present system. 

The need for reform is obviously 
great. The present system had broken 
down as regards recruiting before the 
war, and as regards the peace training 
of the army has broken down in the pres- 
ent war. The cost of the army is gi- 
gantic, and the normal cost will be rap- 
idly increased after the war is over, while 
there is much doubt whether the im- 
provement in recruiting produced by the 
war will continue. 

Those who have hitherto been respon- 
sible for the administration of the War 
Office at home have resisted for many 
years such changes as are here suggested, 
and whether they sat on the Liberal or 
on the Conservative side have used 
with regard to these reforms substan- 
tially the same language. In a recent 
debate, however, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary of the present year, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the leader of the 
Opposition, who has had more experi- 
ence as Secretary of State for War than 
any one else, changed front and adopted 
the argument of the reformers. He de- 
clared for a choice of conditions of serv- 
ice to be offered to those who wished to 
join the army, some of whom desired to 
make a long career of army service, 
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while others wished to go into the army . 


for a short time. He showed that the 
present Government had recently been 
reverting to long service, and thought 
we should now encourage enlistment for 
three years, which has been tried to a 
small extent, in order to swell the re- 
serve or prevent its diminution. 


SHORT SERVICE. 


Mr. Cardwell in 1870 had at first in- 
tended to make all service in the ranks 
one of three years only. It was pointed 
out to him that the Indian reliefs would 
necessitate the bringing home and send- 
ing out each year so enormous a propor- 
tion of the army that a compromise was 
arrived at by which the term with the 
colors became six years. Further than 
this Mr. Cardwell: would not go. Mr. 
Childers afterward increased the length 
of service to seven years, and to eight 
years if, as is usual,*the service ended 
with the men in India. Long és our 
short service was, inquiry before the 
commencement of the war showed that 
the recruiting difficulties of the last year 
had caused us to bring back men from 
the reserve until we had 48,000 men with 
over seven years’ service in the ranks, 
and we are now, under the stress of war, 
bringing back time-expired men after 
the completion of their service in the re- 
serve. 

From the time when he first began to 
write upon such subjects Sir Frederick 
Roberts had laid stress upon elasticity 


in recruiting ; and writing in 1887 for the: 


Fortnightly Review an article (which 
was reprinted in my book, “ The British 
Army,” published in 1888) on “ The 
Ideal of a British Army,” I asked, at 
page 277, that there should be as much 
choice as possible. I pointed out that 
three-year men for home service could 
easily be obtained, that long-service men 
were easily obtained by the marines, 
and, after proving that short service was 
unsuitable for India and long service 
for the creation of our much needed large 
reserve, I advocated the adoption of two 
different lengths of service; one very 
short, and the other long, with different 
systems of retirement and different pay 
—the one professional, and the other 
purely temporary with a view of early 
return to civil life. 















The Christ of Criticism 


LORD ROBERTS. 


It is not known how far Lord Roberts 
is still prepared to go in the direction 
which he advocated in his writings of 
1884, and again in some published let- 
ters in 1892. It was formerly his opin- 


ion, and probably is so still, that the 
eight years’ service is too long for a re- 
turn to civil life, and that, while we need 
a professional force for India and for 
garrisons, as regards home service and 
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the reserve we should enlist “ those who 
do not desire to make the army a pro 
fession ”” for a “short term,’’ with easy ~ 
“return to civil life,” and long service 
in a reserve. 

We have now considered together the 
armaments which the United Kingdom 
needs, the armaments which she pos- 
sesses, their gigantic cost, the break- 
down of the military side of her prep- 
arations, and the mode of possible re- ~ 
forms. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


— 


By William De Witt Hyde, 


HE unity of God, conceived as ex- 
pressed in the uniformity of law 
and the supremacy of love, is the 

profoundest of all spiritual truths. But 
on that very account it is difficult of ap- 
prehension. You can hardly expect the 
workingman busy with manual toil from 
morn till night; the housewife distracted 
both day and night with petty cares and 
clamoring children; youth driven by 
strange, imperious passions, to grasp a 
truth like this in abstract form. That 
is why the churches in their worldly 
wisdom have thought it necessary to add 
to this foundation the gold of the Holy 
Virgin, the silver of the saints, the pre- 
cious stones of great religious leaders, the 
wood of dogma, the hay of tradition, the 
stubble of ritual. For a visible and tan- 
gible foundation, even of such materials 
as these, is better than even a foundation 
of pure monotheism, if that is left sunk 
so deep in the soil of intellectual abstrac- 
tion that the plain man cannot find it. 
The true answer to this need of the 
concrete is Christ. Endowed at birth 
with unique spiritual powers; trained in 
the best monotheistic traditions of Is- 
rael’s law; nurtured on the pure spiritual 
fervor of the Hebrew Psalms; outwardly 
attested and reassured by the last of the 
line of Jewish prophets, Jesus translated 
the divine law of love into the human 
terms of wisdom, kindness, sympathy, 
helpfulness, forgiveness, comfort, cheer, 
courage, heroism, applied to just such 
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cases as arise in the daily life of the plain 
man; and then, when love brought down 
upon him the hate of evil men, he 
crowned his fidelity to truth and devotion 
to his race with the saintliest and seren- 
est sacrificial death the world has ever 
seen, 

From that day to this the busy, prac- 
tical world, unable to decipher for itself 
the unintelligible, abstract text; in its 
eager hunger for the concrete and the 
personal, has accepted Christ’s translation 
as the text’s equivalent; and worshiped 
in him its ideal of what God is and of 
what God’s love means in human terms. 

I know the objection historical criti- 
cism offers to such a claim. Let us ex- 
amine that objectiori and see what it is 
worth. 

* The Christ of Christian tradition and ~ 
faith,” says the critic, “is an idealized 
Christ. The real, historical Christ is 
a very different Christ from that. If 
we knew all he said and did we should , 
have to include many trivial acts, many 
commonplace remarks, many sordid de- 
tails; and we should have to throw out 
some of the things which we have hither- 
to attributed to him.” No doubt the 
critic so far forth is right. But what 
of it? There are all degrees of reality; 
and all degrees of worth. As Browning 
tells us in “ The Ring and the Book,” 
“Fancy with fact is just one fact the 
more.” : 

It is a commonplace of philosophical 
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idealism that there is no valid antithesis chance to find that the child is not posted 
between facts apart from mind, and facts on every detail the gossiping neighbor 
as mind perceives them. Neither the has gathered, and every fact the census 
Christ of the critic nor the Christ of faith enumerator has written down, will you 
contains the whole reality: Each needs then go to the child and tell him that you 
to be corrected and supplemented by the have found his real mother in the gos- 
other. If the critic establishes or ren- sip’s tale and the enumerator’s tablet ; 
ders highly probable anything which flat- and that this picture which he has kept 
ly contradicts a corresponding feature in framed in his heart through all these 
the Christ of faith, then unquestionably years is a mere fanciful, idealized illu- 
that particular feature must be erased sion? 
forthwith from our portrait of the Christ No. Let us make liberal discount for 
of faith. Here I must admit the ortho- all the facts the critics bring us; yes, for 
dox believers have been far too timid and such further facts as their hypotheses 
reluctant to make the alterations in their make probable. But if we had every- 
portrait which the proved and highly thing the town records of Nazareth, had 
probable results of criticism require. there been such, could contain; if we had 
Yet when all necessary allowances and the very tablet on which the enumerator 
adjustments have been made in the in the first enrollment,made when Quirin- 
Christ of faith, that Christ, and not the ius was governor of Syria, took down the 
critic’s, will continue to rule the hearts facts, even then the Christ the archeolo- 
of men. For facts, as people see and ap- gist could reconstruct out of such data, 
preciate them, are the facts that rule the while it would doubtless be superior on 
world. Who is your skillful politician, this or that item of genealogy, or date 
your successful administrator,. your ac- and place of birth, would be as worthless 
complished gentleman, your model hus- and insignificant in comparison to the 
band and father? Is it-the man who Christ of the evangelist’s record and the 
simply sees facts and blindly disregards disciple’s love, the saint’s adoration and 
the way those same facts lie in the minds themartyr’s faith, as are the enumefator’s 
of others? Or is he the man who recog- statistics about your mother inferior to 
nizes that the way things lie in other the image enshrined within the memories 
people’s minds is just as much a fact as and affections of your heart. No. 
the way they happen to lie in his own; Tho in deference to the results of criti- 
and are to be just as genuinely and gener- cism we may tenderly brush from the 
ously dealt with?’ Who is the real Cap- hem of his garment such bits of dust as 
onsacchi in Browning’s book? Is it the the hem of his robe may have gathered 
Caponsacchi of the quibbling De Arch- in his march through the centuries, the 
angelis and the old bachelor Bottinius? Christ of the future as of the past will 
Or is it the Caponsacchi of trusting, lov- be, not the Christ of archeology and 
ing, adoring Pompilia? To come nearer statistics, but the Christ in whom for 
home, who is the real mother? Is it the these nineteen centuries loyal, loving 
mother about whom some gossiping hearts have found their symbol of infal- 
neighbor has picked up some trivial bit lible spiritual insight, absolute purity, 
of gossip? Is it the mother whose sta- perfect holiness, sinless sincerity, su- 
tistics the census enumerator has written preme self-sacrifice and an infinite *com- 
. in his returns? Is not the real mother passion that is solicitous not merely to 
the one whose image the devoted child relieve physical distress, but to redeem 
adores as the symbol of perfect wisdom, character, and reclaim souls that have 
perfect tenderness, perfect patience, per- gone astray. No. antiquarian’s substi- 
fect devotion, perfect love, whose mem- tute for this Christ of faith and no 
ory goes with him through all his after critic’s diminution of his spiritual stature 
life as an inspiration to all virtue and the can ever serve as the rallying point for 
shield against all vice? And if you the integration of the Christian faith. 


Brunswick, Me. 












USCALOOSA is a town of pres- 
ent importance ; but its current ac- 
tivities and latest features do not 

set it apart or give it a significance great- 
ly different from that of other Southern 
places in which the new order of things 
is slowly but surely overcoming the old. 
But as a badge of a faded civilization 
once worn proudly on the breast of a 
typically Southern State, this old city 
has its peculiar beauty, interest and pic- 
turesqueness. A drive in its principal 
streets and along many of the country 
roads round about has filled my brain 
with sketches that will not be easily 
erased. I can recall no American town, 
with the possible exception of Talla- 
hassee, Florida,as it was some twenty 
years ago, in which the forms, the 
masses, the composition and the colors 
of old slavery days have stood out so per- 
fectly against the beating tide of time. 
Were I an artist I could revel here for 
a month or two, making studies of these 
old lofty-pillared and tree-shaded man- 
sions. Were I a poet what more could 
I want of inspiration to song than the 
dreamy, fading lines and shadowy fig- 
ures of the great by-gone civilization 
which somehow will not disappear from 
these brown hills and dilapidated man- 
sions? Let it not be understood that 
Tuscaloosa is dilapidated. I do not mean 
to make that impression ; but what is new 
is new, and what is old is fast gather- 
ing the mold and rime of age. Many of 
the typical mansions of slavery times are 
still well kept up, especially those within 
the city limits; but out in the country 
most of them look pathetically forlorn. 
One handsome and spacious plantation 
residence, a mile from town on a fine 
tree-covered hill overlooking all the sur- 
rounding country, is now a school for col- 
ored students. It is built of brick, with 


the walls stuccoed, and across the broad 
front runs a grand veranda with mas- 
sive fluted columns tall and stately, al- 
most imposing seen at a little distance. 
Tuscaloosa contradicts itself at every 
turn, It says, “I am old and decrepit ; ” 





A Stranger in Tuscaloosa. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


it says, “I am young, vigorous, wide 
awake.” At one street corner it looks 
intensely modern, at the next there hangs 
the film of sixty or seventy years ago. 
It has a busy cotton mill, a clattering oil 
mill and other flourishing local indus- 
tries. Three banks do a large business; 
its merchants and mechanics, its profes- 
sional men and capitalists are evidently 
active and successful. Yet here are the 
streets still in the condition of country 
roads; here are the sidewalks dilapi- 
dated beyond description, and here 
everywhere the need of paint makes the 
houses dim and unsightly. I saw many 
new houses going up, but no work being 
done on the streets. A curious phase of 
transition seems to be in progress—a 
passing from the beautiful, the spacious 
and the solid to the showy, the cramped 
and the jig-saw finished. Why do 
Southerners let the roomy, massive, 
stately old mansions go to decay, and in 
their places build planing mill Queen 
Anne band-box houses for homes? 

I drove out to the State University, a 
substantial set of buildings in lovely 
grounds. Not far away is the State In- 
sane Asylum. Dr. Powers, president of 
the university, lives in a most attractive 
and typical Southern house just outside 
ofthe campus. The Methodists and the 
Baptists each have a woman’s college 
here, the latter have the site, I was told, 
of the State House, which was here long 
ago, when Tuscaloosa, from her shady 
hills beside the Black Warrior River, - 
ruled Alabama with a free hand. © Nat- 
urally much culture has arrived through 
many channels. to the best people of the 
town. Wealth has always been here. 
While the seat of State government re- 
mained here, it attracted many brilliant 
men and women, whose families still lend 
their influence to society. The Univer- 
sity and the colleges give to the atmos- 
phere a decided literary touch. 

During my leisurely drives with an in- 
telligent colored coachman who seemed 
to know everybody and everybody’s. his- 
tory, I called a halt in front of the plan- 
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tation home of that delightful poet, Sam- 
uel Minturn Peck. Taking due ad- 
vantage of the zbsence of Mr. Peck, 
who was in New York, I sketched the 
house and surroundings for future ref- 
erence. It is a quiet, gray, embowered 
place, of nondescript architecture, yet 
charmingly inviting. ‘The front yard 
was aglow with roses and a variety of 
other flowers. A grand oak overshad- 
owed one end of the house. From my 
carriage while it stood before the home 
-gate 1 could see for miles in all direc- 
tions, even to some billowy mountain 
knobs against the sweetest of all sky- 
lines. A considerable plantation sur- 
rounds Mr. Peck’s house, which is cared 
for by a colored family. Great fields 
of corn and oats (and what from a dis- 
tance looked like cotton) showed excel- 
lent agriculture. The mocking birds 
were singing under the poet’s windows. 
While I listened to their marvelous 
voices and drew in the sweets of rose- 
garden and orchard and fields and wood, 
I wondered why the Southern poet pre- 
fers the rush and swirl of the metropolis 
to that restful, dream-haunted nook 
where he has written so many graceful 
and hauntingly pretty bits of true song. 
I tried in vain to bribe my driver to face 
the danger of a dog and look up the col- 
ored tenants. I wanted some of Peck’s 
roses to take home with me. What I 
did take away is an impression of a home 
that looks just like the nest of a song- 
bird, cozy, drab, half hidden in bloom 
and foliage and altogether attractive. . 

These, poets of the South, Hayne, 
Lanier, Timrod, Jackson, Ryan, Re- 
quier, Randall, Flash, of the older set 
now nearly vanished, and the later ones, 
Robert Burns Wilson, Will H. Hayne, 
Frank Stanton, Samuel Minturn Peck 
- —and a whole bevy of others—how they 
have sung the very heart and life of this 
strange, self-satisfied, dreamy, half lag- 
ging, half hustling, glorious, sun-burnt 
part of our mighty country! And how 
they all, or nearly all, look northward for 
their patronage! Well, were I a poet, 
you could never pursuade me to leave 
such a restful, perfumed, rose-embow- 
ered house as yours, O Peck! and go 
off to New York to be swallowed up in 
Trade, Tammany and Turmoil, never, 


- never. 


When tired of the carriage and my 
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driver’s free babble, I took leave of both 
and continued my pleasant explorations 
on foot. Is it not a stranger’s privilege 
to enjoy what strikes his vision with the 
sweet shock of the pure and the beauti- 
ful in a strange place? Tuscaloosa is a 
town of beautiful women. Wherever I 
walked I met them, and could not keep 
off the wonder of their striking forms and 
faces. Why is it that this gift of beauty 
in abundance falls to one town and not 
to another? In some places all of the 
women seem plain; you see scarcely any 
memorable counténances, scarcely any 
forms strorigly attractive, while in 
others a pair of glorious eyes, a figure 
fit for a sculptor’s model and a face of 
uncommon: sweetness and graciousness 
can scarcely be avoided anywhere. 
Tuscaloosa women are certainly South-. 
ern in their style. They bear the un- 
mistakable impress of Southern breed- 
ing, and they are beautiful. A stranger 
with alert eyes in his head and a love of 
feminine gentleness, sweetness and sym- 
metry of the colonial type in his heart can 
see and feel this while walking in the 
streets of the staid and picturesque old 
town. 

Before the days of railroads, electricity 
and all the crush and rush of our recent- 
ly ‘invented hurly burly in commerce. 
Tuscaloosa must have been a place worth 
making a long journey to see. The old 
régime had here its highest flower of suc- 
cess. Slavery gave its best and its worst 
to the strange, semi-medieval civilization. 
Morey, leisure.and social loveliness were - 
unlimited, and so was vice. Both influ- 
ences have left their indelible marks. 
The horse-traders, the mule-traders and 
the negro-traders used to come here in 
swarms; for this was their paradise dur- 
ing the palmiest days of cotton and 
slavery. They bought and sold, they 
gambled, they brawled, they fought with 
knives and pistols. And yet from the 
first and on till now Tuscaloosa has been 
a center of noble culture, unlimited hos- 
pitality and a beautiful social and do- 
mestic life. The best survives. Slavery 
is gone. The drinking, gambling and 
fighting in their worst forms are but tra- 
ditions. What is left in old Tuscaloosa . 
is something mightily fascinating, the 
outcome of a most romantic and _pic- 
turesque experience. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,IND. 











OR thirty years Captain Walworth’s 
k home had been the rolling deep, 
and for as many seasons he had 
cherished in his heart an idyllic dream. 
While battling with the waves and 
swearing at the sailors his fancy had 
babbled to him of green fields and he 
longed for the day when he could retire 
from his seafaring life with a compe- 
tency and pass his declining years in the 
realization of that dream. 

The day came at last. He returned to 
the sunny land of his birth, and buying 
an old house embowered in greenery in 
the suburbs of Oakville he plunged with 
all the enthusiasm of a novice in the culti- 
vation of flowers and the rearing of poul- 
try. 

"The advent of the bluff and burly old 
sailor imported little, but there came 
with him his niece, Nellie Bowman, like 
a wayward wandering star to illumine 
the society skies of the small Southern 
town and bring confusion into its well- 
ordered social system. Among the first 
to feel the disturbing influence of this 
unexpected and heavenly body were 
Charles Bacon and James Abernathy, 
two friendly luminaries of law and 
finance, who occupied rooms together in 
the center of Oakville. 

“ Jim,” said the former on returning 
to their fireside after the first fatal visit, 
“you have not spoken since we left the 
Captain’s door, and I know the reason; 
you have fallen desperately in love with 
the Captain’s niece. Don’t deny it. I 
can see it in your eyes.” 

“Indeed? ‘Set a thief to catch a 
thief.’ Pray come by the lamp and let 
me gaze in your orbs and see if they are 
as legible as mine.” 

“Don’t be silly, Abernathy. I’m not 
making a joke, for it is not a theme for 
jesting. Of course I’m in love with 
Miss Bowman. I don’t see how a man 


with a heart could-look at her without 
loving the girl, and I’d have a poor opin- 
ion of your taste if you didn’t. 

same it is a very serious matter.” 


All the 





The Captain's Niece. 
By Samuel Minturn Peck, 


Autuor or “Cap anp Be ts,’’ Erc. 


“How so?” 

“ Because you and I have been friends 
always, at school, college, everywhere, 
and now our friendship is going to un- 
dergo the hardest test that a tie between 
two fellows is ever subjected to. Weare 
in love with the same woman and both 
can’t marry her.” ' 

“Your first conclusion is obvious.” 

“ We have told each other our secrets,” 
resumed Bacon, “and helped each other 
out of all manner of scrapes. We have 
been like two chaps rowing in the same 
boat. But now all that must end. We 
must paddle separate canoes now, and 
we'd best have an understanding about 
the matter. I am going to marry Nellie 
Bowman if I can, and I shall leave no 
stone unturned in trying to do so, for “all 
is fair in love and war.’ ” 

“ Most things, but not all.” 

“ Don’t quibble, Jim. You know what 
I mean. Of course we shan’t do any- 
thing dishonorable. But I warn you 
that I shall take every advantage of you 
that I can and keep quiet about it, and I 
shall expect similar treatment from 
you.” 

“You are going to resort to tricks?” 

“Certainly—to anything. Is _ it 
agreed?” 

‘Abernathy hesitated a moment then 
sighed reluctantly. “If it must be— 
yes.” 


“Then shake on it.” And they shook. 
* * * * 


* 

After this compact the two suitors 
were seldom apart except when one or 
the other was paying a call at Captain 
Walworth’s, where they went on alter- 
nate evenings. 

In seeking the favor of the fair, Bacon 
and Abernathy were each shrewd enough 
to recognize that the good will of her 
uncle was by no means a negligible quan- 
tity, and one day Jim was seized by a 
brilliant idea. Aware of the Captain’s 
fondness for fowls and flowers it oc- 
curred to him that it would be a master 
stroke to present his sweetheart’s uncle 
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with the newest and most expensive 
thing in bulbs, the rare and beautiful 
Lilium Rubrum Auriferosum of Borneo. 

The old man beamed with delight on 
reception of the gift, and Jim felt his 
stock rise a hundred points on the spot; 
and when Miss Nellie superadded a 
smile his excited fancy began to dream o 
solitaires. 

But, alas, about two weeks after the 
presentation of the Lilium Rubrum Auri- 
ferosum Abernathy overtook Nellie on 
the sidewalk and his blooming smile met 
a chilling frost. “Mr. Abernathy, I am 
deeply offended with you,” said the young 
woman with: averted head, “and Uncle 
Tom is in a towering rage.” 

“Great heavens, Miss Bowman, what 
have I done?” returned Jim in conster- 
nation. 

“ To play a trick upon an unoffending 
young girl would have been bad enough,” 
continued the pouting lips, heedless of 
Jim’s exclamation, “ but to wreak your 
spite vicariously upon her innocent old 
uncle was fiendish.” 

“ Miss Nellie, I am thoroughly mysti- 
fied. Play a trick upon you! Oh, if 
you only knew how much I—I—’” 

“Stop, Mr. Abernathy! Your con- 
duct admits of no defense, so don’t add 
falsehood to your catalog of crimes.” 

Abernathy caught his breath like one 
on the verge of a precipice. To have 
risked a declaration at such an unpro- 
pitious moment would have been madness 
indeed, and with cold chills running 
down his back at thought of the danger 
he had so narrowly escaped, and yet 
dazed and bewildered by the unknown 
peril which still impended, he stared at 
Nellie Bowman’s right ear—which was 
all of her fair face that she permitted 
him to see—with open mouthed appre- 
hension. 

“Poor Uncle Tom!” resumed Miss 
Nellie, “his disappointment was piteous 
at first, and if he hadn’t begun to swear 
it would have broken my heart. Oh, 
but he is angry. You should have heard 
him telling Mr. Bacon this morning of 
the outrageous trick you had served 
him.” 

The mention of Bacon was timely, and 
the discovery that, his detested rival was 
paying morning as well as evening calls 
brought back to Abernathy his presence 
of mind. 
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“Miss Bowman, I haven’t the faintest 
idea what you are talking about. If. it 
will not weary you too much will you not 
kindly explain? Even a lynching party 
grants the suspected horse thief some 
kind of a trial.” 

Miss Bowman gave Abernathy a swift 
glance of her blue eyes and wondered 
if he were trying to bluff. Then she 
proceeded to demolish him. “ Certain- 
ly, Mr. Abernathy,” said the young lady, 
icily, “and to begin, let me assure you 
that altho my uncle has spent the greater 
part of his life upon the ocean the salt air 
has not affected his sense of smell.” 

Having thrown this bit of verbal dyna- 
mite, Miss Nellie awaited the explosion 
with interest. But even the worm will 
turn, and Abernathy laughed. “ Believe 
me, Miss Bowman, I have never by word 


‘nor in thought reflected upon Captain 


Walworth’s nose.” 

“Well, if you haven’t you have done 
worse,” was the indignant rejoinder. 
“To think that Uncle Tom could’t tell 
the difference between a lily and an old 
onion!” 

A horrible suspicion flashed upon Jim, 
and overwhelmed him with dismay. 
“Oh, Miss Nellie, you don’t mean to say 
that the Lilium Rubrum Auriferosum 
has turned out to be—” 

“Yes I do. The Lilium Rubrum 
Auriferosum came through the ground 
yesterday, and it’s nothing but a wretched 
old onion.” 


* * * * * * 


Tho Abernathy sought the indignant 
Captain and endeavored to make his 
peace by assuring him upon his honor 
that he was as innocent as a lamb, and 
the stupid florist was entirely to’ blame, 
the sea dog was only partially appeased, 
and the distrustful glances that he shot 
from under his shaggy brows evidenced 
but too plainly that he continued to re- 
gard Abernathy with profound suspicion. 

But who could blame him. Even the 
young financier was obliged to admit 
that the apology offered was decidedly 
“rocky,” and failed to satisfy his own 
intellect. Such being the case, in the 
solitude of his room he tried to find a 
more plausible explanation. 

To begin, the florist from whom he 
had procured the Lilium Rubrum Auri- 
ferosum did not deal in onions, and, be- 








sides, was too careful a man to injure his 
-business by such a mistake. 

“ O—o—h!” exclaimed Abernathy, as 
the glimmering dawn of suspicion gave 
place to the sunrise of certainty. 

“Bacon! He caught me poring over 
a flower catalogue. I found him ex- 
amining the package from the florist, 
and next day I saw him buying a. small 
round object from a green grocer.” 

Jim rose and paced the floor. “ The 
unprincipled villain! he substituted that 
onion after the bulb was planted and 
doubtless has been laughing to himself 
ever since. { Trick number one! 
. . . And he said of course we 
shouldn’t do anything dishonorable. By 
George, this comes infernally near it. 

Well, I shan’t let him know that 
I am aware he has scored, but he’ll find 
out I am a match for him before the 
business is over. If he has been spying 
upon me, I, too, have had my eyes open. 
Ha! ha! he thinks I don’t know that he 
has given Captain Walworth a dozen 
Wyandotte hen eggs, and that the Cap- 
tain has set them under his yellow 
Brahma hen, but I do. Miss Nellie told 
me all about it last evening. 

“TI do remember, too, that Aunt Sal- 
lie, our laundress, doth possess a flock of 
puddle ducks. If the regal Lilium Rub- 
rum Auriferosum can be metamorphosed 
into a foul smelling onion, by the same 
sign why cannot aristocratic Wyandotte 
chicks be transformed into ignoble pud- 
dle ducklings?” 

It was Bacon’s evening to visit the 
fair, or would be when the stars had 
sought the quiet skies, and conscious 
that time was golden, Abernathy 
snatched up his derby and set forth to 
prepare for the dark deed. Like Mac- 
beth, once the thing was billed he be- 
lieved it was well to execute it with dis- 
patch. Having resolved to do some- 
thing that his conscience disapproved 
Abernathy was shocked to find how easy 
was the downward path. ’Twas a case 
of facile descensus Averni with a rush. 

The interview with the fat and tur- 
baned Aunt Sallie was most satisfactory. 
At first the old negress was curious to 
know what in the world Marse Jim 
wanted with “a settin’ o’ puddle-duck 
aigs,’’ but when Abernathy told her that 
he was threatened with asthma and that 
the doctor had prescribed a diet of duck 
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eggs, .the old creature’s curiosity was 
allayed, and she remarked that “ duck 
aigs” was “powerful good for de 
asthmy and ever’ kine o’ misery in de 
chist.” aa 

Bridging his difficulty temporarily by 
this knowledge of a negro nostrum Jim 
speedily plunged Aunt Sallie in fresh 
bewilderment. The old woman had a- 
duck due to hatch in thirty-six hours! 
If he could but get possession of the con- 
tents of that hest his waiting revenge 
might be hastened three weeks. 

“De lan’s sake, Marse Jim!” ejacu- 
lated Aunt Sallie, in amazement drop- 
ping her basket. 

“Yes, Aunt Sallie, give me the sitting 
duck’s eggs. They are twice as good 
for the asthma,” insisted Jim, eagerly, 
and in a jiffy the eggs were in the basket 
covered with wool to keep them: warm, 
and Abernathy hurried away, having de- 
posited treble the price in the old crea- 
ture’s hand and leaving her dumfounded 
by the discovery that medical science had 
decreed that ducks on the half shell were 
doubly efficacious for all lung affections. 

From Aunt Sallie’s cabin Abernathy 
hastened to a hardware shop. The suc- 
cess of his nefarious scheme was fa- 
vored by the fact that a few weeks be- 
fore he had been accidentally present 
while Captain Walworth was buying a 
lock for his hennery, and the old sailor 
had asked his advice in the purchase. 
Abernathy recalled that one of the two 
locks which were. precisely alike had 
been selected, and the circumstance now 
stood him in good stead. He would buy 
the other lock and avail himself of the 
key to enter the captain’s hen house. 

“Bacon, old boy,” chuckled Jim to 
himself on his way to his rooms, “ you 
are a lost man!” 

* * * * * * 


When Abernathy reached Captain 
Walworth’s house that night with the 
duck eggs in the four pockets of his coat 
well buffered with wool he paused at 
the gate to see if the way was clear. As 
he stood with his hand upon the latch 
he thought he had never seen the old 
place so beautiful. Through a vista of 
cape jasmines and white roses he beheld 
the drawing-room lamp softly shining 
through the half-closed Venetian blinds, 
and as the night wind rose and ebbed the 
white blossoms swayed like snowy cen- 
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sers and wafted toward him their witch- 
ing sweetness. 

He lingered long, and he might have 
lingered longer and forgetful of his er- 
rand fallen into a lover’s revery had not 
Bruiser, the captain’s watch dog, came 
bounding down the walk. : 

“Hst—Bruiser, good old doggie,” 
whispered Jim, entering the gate and 
patting him on the head. Without 
Bruiser’s consent nothing could be ac- 
complished, and he congratulated himself 
on the friendship which existed between 
them. 

It were wisest to take a straight cut 
through the flower garden to the cap- 
tain’s hennery, but the light in the win- 
dow acted upon Jim like a flame upon a 
silly moth. Fascinated by the soft ra- 
diance he could not resist the temptation 
to risk a fleeting look at the scene with- 
in. Cautiously approaching the house, 
accompanied by Bruiser, he peeped 
through the blinds. At first he gritted 
his teeth as he beheld Bacon bending 
over Nellie at the piano, but when he fol- 
lowed his rival’s uneasy glance across the 
room at the old captain reading his news- 
paper, he capered with malicious joy. 

Alas, the manifestation of glee came 
near to spoiling all, for Jim inadvertent- 
ly touched the shutters, which fell to with 
a loud snap, and at the sudden sound the 
occupants of the room ran toward the 
window and opened it so quickly that he 
had barely time to hide himself by jump- 
ing head foremost into the privet hedge. 

“Tt must have been the wind,” he 
heard Bacon say, “ for*there’s Bruiser,” 
and then the window closed. 

“Dallying is dangerous,” thought 
Jim, and, trembling at his narrow es- 
cape, he hastened to the hen house, still 
accompanied by Bruiser, to whom the 
dive into the hedge seemed a very 
strange performance—so strange, in- 
deed, that he ceased to wag his tail and 
followed Abernathy with a rigidity of 
bearing that plainly indicated dimin- 
ished confidence. 

At the hennery Jim lit a dark lantern 
and unlocked the door, leaving it open be- 
hind him. Bruiser remained without in- 
tently curious. 

Yes, there was the yellow Brahma hen 
cosily ensconced in the northwest corner, 
just as Nellie had described. 

He removed the contents of the nest 


carefully one by one, and replaced them 
with the duck eggs. Then, with a smile, 
he rose and his eyes fell upon the dis- 
carded eggs, and, looking about him for 
a hiding place for Bacon’s gift, he dis- 
covered a rat hole. With a sigh of sat- 
isfaction he rolled the eggs down it. 

Thus far fortune had strangely fa- 
vored him, but now the fickle goddess 
began to frown. 

Just as the last white oval disappeared 
in the rat hole a gust of wind blew to the 
hen house door and Abernathy heard 
the spring lock give an ominous click. 
With a start he felt in his pocket for the 
key. Alas, it was not there! He had 
left it outside in the door. Objurgating 
his want of forethought under his 
breath he glided toward the door to see 
if he could not reach the key through 
one of the wide cracks left in the build- 
ing to admit light and air. He suc- 
ceeded in passing his hand out, but with 


the loss of much cuticle and a painful ac- 


cretion of slivers. Fumbling nervously 


he finally extracted the key, -but his hand’ 


trembled so that it slipped through his 
fingers and sank into the soft, white 
sand outside the door. He was a pris- 
oner tight and -fast in Captain Wal- 
worth’s hen house, and at the frightful 
thought Jim’s hair stood on end, and he 
threw up his hands in horror. 

To add to his agony the fowls on the 
roosting perches above startled by this 
panic-stricken gesture began to cackle 
wildly; and, to cap the climax of dis- 
aster, Bruiser, who had been viewing 
his actions with increasing suspicion, 
now lost all confidence in the honesty of 
Abernathy’s intentions, and, spite of the 
blandishments lavished upon him, reared 
his paws on the lattice and barked fu- 
riously. 


Cursing his evil luck Jim fled to the 


other side of the hennery and extin- 
guished his lantern. But hardly had he 
executed this maneuver when he saw 
that all was lost, for, looking toward the 
house, he beheld Captain Walworth’s 
burly form issue from the door bearing 
a light and closely followed by Bacon 
and Miss Nellie. 

In a jiffy the excited group were star- 
ing into the interior of the hen house 
through the door which Bacon had un- 
locked. Two seconds more and in the 


light of the flaring candle held aloft by 















‘ 


the captain the shrinking back of the 
prisoner was revealed. 


“Great Scott, it’s Abernathy!” 
gasped Bacon. _ 
At this exclamation the captain 


dropped the candle and Nellie Bowman 
screamed. 
* * *K ok * * 

It was midnight in the rooms of Ba- 
con and Abernathy. On Jim’s counte- 
nance the pallor of fright had given place 
to the flush of anger. When he stood in 
the hennery speechless with shame and 
praying for the earth to swallow him, 
Bacon under the guise of friendship had 
come to his assistance, but now that 
Abernathy recalled the manner in which 
he had been extricated from the diffi- 
culty by his rival he detected the cruel 
and crafty inwardness of the apparent 
kindness and his indignation waxed hot. 
“T tell you, Bacon, it was base, it was 
devilish,” said Jim, walking the floor. 

“Come, Abernathy,” replied Bacon, 
hiding a smile as he bent over to remove 
his boot, “I admit that the treatment 
was heroic, but the case was desperate. 
I had to make up a lie to save you, and I 
told the first one that came into my 
head.” 

“Well, 
tongue.” 

“Impossible, Jim. We had _ heard 
some one monkeying with the window 
blind. In a minute more Captain Wal- 
worth and Miss Nellie would have re- 
called the. circumstance, and, if I hadn’t 
spoken as I did, they would have con- 
nected the two things together.” 

“What if they had?” 

“Why, they would have guessed the 
truth—that you had taken refuge from 
Bruiser in the hen house while you were 
sneaking about the place spying on me. 
You wouldn’t like a high spirited girl 
like Nellie Bowman to know that you 
were guilty of that, would you?” 

Abernathy stopped his floor walking 
suddenly. So Bacon did not suspect his 
real errand at the captain’s! He hugged 
the sweet thought to his bosom. 

“No, Jim,” continued Bacon, “ you 
don’t appreciate what a desperate hole I 
pulled you out of. If you did you would 


I wish you'd held your 


be grateful to me the rest of your life.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t be, for it was the 
clumiest performance I ever saw. Had 
you contented yourself with saying that 
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I was a somnambulist it would have 
been bad enough, but to go on and glib- 
ly declare that it was brought on by 
epileptic fits was a gratuitous and need- 
less outrage.” 

“ Jim, it is an axiom in diplomacy that 
when you are forced to tell a lie make it 
a big one. ‘I merely threw in the fits 
for good measure.” 

“ No you didn’t. You knew that Cap- 
tain Walworth would never permit his 
niece to marry an epileptic, and you in- 
tended to destroy my chances forever.” 

“You wrong my intentions, Aber- 
nathy,” rejoined Bacon, yawning. “I 
saved your honor, and that’s the chief 
thing. As for marrying Nellie Bowman, 
if I were you, I’d own up like a man that 
the game was lost and say no more about 
it.” And with these words the young 
lawyer, well pleased with the evening’s 
work, went to bed and dreamed of the 
happy day when he should lead Nellie 
Bowman to the altar. 

Abernathy remained up to soothe his 
shattered nerves with a cigar. The last 
round in Cupid’s prize ring had gone 
against him and he was badly winded, 
but he was not knocked out: It was 
cheering to remember that the old 
Brahma hen, through the scene of ter- 
ror, had remained true to the instinct of 
motherhood, and that the maddening up- 
roar had only caused her to hover closer 
over the embryo ducklings that might 
possibly work Bacon’s doom. 

Thus encouraged, in the wee sma 
hours ayont the twa, he sought his 
couch, but not to sleep. The brief re- 
maining space till daylight was passed 
in planning his future course. If Nel- 
lie would but see him the following even- 
ing he believed that he might pluck some 
sweetness from the uses of adversity 
to benefit his cause. At any rate, he de- 
termined to present himself at the cus- 
tomary hour if only to annoy Bacon. 

Nellie saw him. Better still, her 
demeanor was characterized by a soft 
seriousness that she had never before 
shown, and her conversation was entire- 
ly free from the mocking persiflage 
which had been both a pleasure and a 
torment to him. 

Aware of the shifting fancies of 
women, Jim delayed not to avail himself 
of her favorable mood. 

He did walk in his sleep, he said, but 
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he had only done so since he had known 
her. He talked in his sleep, too, and he 
would leave her to surmise what he said. 
The words spoken in his dreams were but 
the echo of his daily, his hourly thoughts 
which were all of her. As for his hav- 
ing had epileptic attacks, it was utterly 
false and a malicious slander of Bacon’s 
who wished to prejudice her and her 
uncle against him, and he wanted her to 
tell Captain Walworth so. 

“How horrid of Mr. Bacon!” ex- 
claimed Nellie, indignantly. “I woudn’t 
have believed that he would be so base, 
and I shall tell him what I think of him 
at the first opportunity.” 

Jim began to be alarmed at his suc- 
cess. 

“No, Miss Nellie, I have settled with 
Bacon. All I desire is to right myself 
with you and the captain.” And, fear- 
ing to gild the refined gold of diplomacy 
by saying more, Jim took his leave with 
a rosebud in his buttonhole. 

* * * * * * 

The next evening was Bacon’s, and, 
unconscious of the mine about to ex- 
plode beneath him, he made his toilet for 
the call with unusual care. Abernathy, 
with well-acted depression, watched the 
process. Had Bacon evinced the slight- 
est symptom of compassion for his old 
chum’s supposed il-fortune, Jim, who 
was naturally kind hearted, might have 
felt a compunctious qualm. But when 
he beheld his rival don his evening 
splendor with the air of a conqueror and 
then smirk at himself in the glass he 
hardened his heart. 

Bacon finally departed, and Aber- 
nathy settled himself in an arm chair to 
read, but, after turning a couple of pages, 
he threw down the book and gave his 
fancy play. If Aunt Sallie had been 
correct in her calculations a strange 
phenomenon must have occurred at Cap- 
tain Walworth’s some time in the after- 
noon, and in the light of this assump- 
tion Jim sought to picture the possible 
consequences. Knowing the character 
of the old seaman, and remembering the 
frame of mind in which he had left Nel- 
lie, Jim thought it extremely probable 
that Bacon’s visit would be abbreviated, 
and the interview likely to ensue be- 
tween Bacon and himself on the former’s 
return presented food for thought. 

Viewing the matter mentally at va- 
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rious angles Abernathy decided to play 
a waiting game and let his rival take the 
initiative. Would Bacon dare to charge 
him with treachery in the affair of the 
Wyandotte eggs, handicapped as he was 
by his own outrageous conduct in re- 
gard to the Lilium Rubrum Aurifero- 
sum? Jim rejoiced that he had kept 
quiet about the lily, for it would now 
serve as a trump card up his sleeve. 

A hurried step on the stair! The 
bomb had exploded! 

When Bacon burst into the room Ab- 
ernathy was buried in his book. 

For quite a minute there was a dead si- 
lence. Then Jim put down his volume 
and yawned. “Charlie, you didn’t stay 
long.” 

In spite of his previous resolution the 
opportunity to badger Bacon was too 
tempting to be resisted. 

“No, Miss Bowman wasn’t feeling 
very well,” Bacon answered, gruffly. 

“Nothing serious I hope?” inquired 
Abernathy, over his shoulder. 

“No!” snapped the lately returned. 

““ And the dear old captain—he was 
well, I trust?” 

No answer. 

“ Dear me, Bacon, if I had been you I 
would not have come straight home. I’d 
have stayed and smoked a pipe with 
Captain Walworth. It always pays to 
be civil to the old folks. I am sure the 
old man would have been delighted to 
talk with you about his fowls. By the 
way, has the Brahma hen hatched: her 
Wyandotte chicks yet?” 

This was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. Bacon brought his fist down 
upon the table. “Abernathy, you’ve 
gone too far. This business must end.” 

“With all my heart.” 

“To-morrow forenoon you'll go with 
me to Miss Bowman and confess the 
underhanded trick you played about 
those eggs.” 

“ With pleasure, old boy, if you’ll own 
ae, vile behavior in the matter of the 
ily. 

Bacon started. But Jim’s last words 
produced a calming effect, and he 
dropped into a chair and lit a cigar. 

“See here, Jim, we have been a pair 
of fools. The men who fight a duel 
across a handkerchief are not greater 
idiots. Still the girl must have a prefer- 
ence, and to-morrow forenoon we will go 











to her together, make a clean breast of 
it and let her take her choice.” 

“ Agreed,” said Abernathy. 

* * * * * * 

At ten o’clock next morning Captain 
Walworth was seated in a large rustic 
chair on the side veranda next the draw- 
ing-room. He held in his hard a book, 
but as his mind reverted to the previous 
evening he laid the folio on his knee. 
Then, after a frowning revery, he gave 
a snort and resumed his volume. 

By and by, screened by a luxuriant 
honeysuckle vine which made his quiet 
retreat a fragrant bower the captain 
saw Bacon and Abernathy enter the gate. 
The old sailor half rose from his chair 
to meet them, then thought better of it, 
sank back and reopened his book. The 
captain was by nature frank and unsus- 
picious, yet this double visit paid dur- 
ing business hours bore to him a touch 
of strangeness, and as he sat motionless 
in his chair there dawned upon his bluff 
and ruddy countenance the look of one 
who smells a mouse. 

Ordinarily the captain would have 
shifted his seat that he might not over- 
hear the approaching conversation, but 
this morning he remained in the same 
place, even after he heard his niece’s 
dainty feet descend the stair and enter 
the room. ‘Queer things had happened 
on his premises of late, and he felt jus- 
tified in his present course. Besides the 
captain was aware that women are no- 
toriously afraid of mice, and he wished to 
be near in case the one he smelled should 
cause Nellie embarrassment. 
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As the interview proceeded within, and 
the gradually rising voices of the rivals 
floated out through the Venetian blinds 
their tense excitement was reflected in 
the old man’s countenance and gestures. 
At first he bowed his ear to the window 
to draw back and stiffen with indigna- 
tion. Then he waved his arms about as 
if he were making a stump speech to 
some, invisible audience. At last, pan- 
tomime proving insufficient to relieve 
him, he began to talk to himself and 
punctuate his sentences with sulphurous 
expletives. 

And, without waiting to hear any 
more, the old man rose to his feet and 
glided swiftly in his carpet slippers 
through the side hall toward his study. 
As he rolled along his angry mood sud- 
denly changed and he became so de- 
lighted with the punishment he intended 
to inflict upon Nellie’s wooers that his 
capacious sides shook with suppressed 
laughter. 

“ Jack—Jack—hurry! Nellie needs 
you,” he called through the study door. 

A moment later with a young man in 
uniform he entered the drawing-room. 
At the unwelcome interruption Bacon 
and Abernathy wheeled around with 
flushed faces. Before they could re- 
cover from their confusion the old man 
exclaimed: “ Good-morning, young gen- 
tlemen. I have overheard a portion of 
your conversation, and I take pleasure 
in presenting to you Ensign John Wa- 
terford of the United States Navy, my 
niece’s betrothed.” — 

Tuscatoosa. AIA. 


“And God Saw That It Was Good.” 


By Helen Evertson Smith. 


BOVE the dwellings of the great 
And o’er the dull-hued haunts of 
greed, 
_ Arise a brave cathedral’s towers, 
Majestic in their grand unheed 
Of petty strife or vulgar aim. 


Upward the builder’s lofty dream 
Took form in arching sept and choir, . 
In pillared aisle and vaulted nave, 
Until aloft the soaring spire 
Proclaimed afar the Holy Name. 


Perfect the sweep of wall and tower, 
Faultless in all their. outlines grand; 
Yet countless trifles, scattered through, 
In riotous imperfection stand— 
Raggh-seem grotesque—’mid true and 
ne. 





Draw not too nigh and see how crude. 
E’en hideous be the graven things 
That lace in curious tracery 
Of gallery, shrine and chancel-wings, 
Lest, thus, too low thy heart incline. 


Seek but the true! Turn from the false! 
Look high, make wide thy vision’s scope, 
Regarding but the perfect work. 
So shalt thou know the strength of Hope 
Here builded in immortal stone. 


What if the craftsmen sometimes failed 

To clothe his thought in beauteous guise? 
In whole the Master’s great designs 
Are grandly shown, and in his eyes 

That whole shall for its parts atone. 
New York Ciry. 
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The Fourteenth Japanese Diet. 
By J, H. DeForest, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


HE average American, with the in- 
28 tensely interesting problems of na- 
tional expansion filling his mind, 
has naturally given very little attention 
to this recent Diet. Yet its three months’ 
sessions afford really valuable informa- 
tion on the intellectual, moral and reli- 
gious condition of Japan. 

The school system here has been pro- 
nounced by some observers as one of the 
best in the world. It is indeed astonish- 
ing to see the progress made in popular 
education since Mori Aririori was in 
Washington as’ minister from Japan. 
¥et those who praise so highly the sys- 
tem may be astonished to learn that the 
four provinces of Shikoku, with a popt- 
lation of three millions, have not a single 
school of a college grade, tho this is the 
island that boasts of the Tosa warriors 
and statesmen. Then there are six mil- 
lions of Kyushu people with but one col- 
lege, tho this is the island of the re- 
nowned Satsuma statesmen and soldiers. 
And for all the forty-two millions of the 
empire there: are only two universities. 
The national finances do not warrant 


. any great ouflay in this direction, and 


already there are thousands of ambitious 
students being refused admission to 
higher and middle schools simply from 
lack of room and teachers. None the 
less this Diet made a representation to the 
Government asking for the establish- 
ment in the near future of two more uni- 
versities, and the spirit of the people is 
shown by the fact that Miyagi House of 
Representatives (Sendai) voted 350,000 
én, and the Fukuoka House (Kyushu) 


* voted 500,000 en toward these universi- 


ties, provided they were located in these 
two regions. 

Of far more international interest is 
the revival of the question about lan- 
guage reform. The use of thousands 
of Chinese ideographs, as a necessary 
part of the Japanese language, is one of 
the greatest drawbacks to education, as 
well as to international intercourse. 
Nothing sets back the youth of Japan 
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so much as to. have to spend years in 
memorizing and writing these ideo- 
graphs. Nothing, except religious 
thought, separates progressive Japan 
from the West so much as these detested 
characters. I have been in Japan twen- 
ty-five years and have to confess I can- 
not read ordinary newspapers and maga- 
zines, unless most of the Chinese char- 
acters have the Japanese spelling at- 
tached on the right. I have to employ 
a skilled amanuensis to do my corre- 
spondence and to write my books, which 
I dictate in the higher colloquial. Dr. 
Wells Williams once told me that the 
Japanese language was “ infinitely harder 
to acquire than the Chinese.” The rea- 
son is because one has to know both, in 
order to use Japanese as an educated 
native does. 

It is this hermit language, of use no- 
where save in Japan, that constitutes a 
perpetual barrier to friendly intercourse. 
Mr. Mori certainly was on the right 
track, thirty years ago, when he was 
seeking the opinions of our Professor 
Whitney, President Woolsey, and others 
on the reform of the Japanese language. 

Now this Diet has recommended the 
Government to secure a commission to 
inquire into this great question. While 
writing this, the morning paper announces 
the death of one of the most earnest 
champions of this reform—Toyama Seii- 
chi. This gentleman graduated at Ann 
Arbor, was a professor in the University, 
then president of the same, and at last 
reached the position of Minister of Edu- 
cation. He favored radical reform, pure 
and simple. Virtually he said: ‘ Throw 
away altogether the Chinese ideograph 
and the Japanese kana. Break from the 
East and unite with the West in the use 
of the Roman alphabet.” We may not 
see any such extreme view realized, tho 
it is within the possible. Yet something 
will be done some time. 

This Diet has a rather bad name in the 
line of bribery. There are said to be 
too many members whose price in money 
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is known. There is no doubt about one 
Koyama, who openly acknowledges that 
he took a bribe of 2,000 en in money and 
a note for 2,000 more to be paid after the 
voting. As the latter was not paid, this 
“ interesting ” M. P. actually sued for it. 
He is an “ honorable gentleman,” since 
he severed his connection with the Pro- 
gressives before he tookthe bribe, in order 
that no blame should attach to his party. 
Of course there are many members who 
would like to see him punished by expul- 
sion, but he escapes disciplinary punish- 
ment, which, according to Art. XCVIII 
of the Constitution, has to be “ made 
within three days from the commission 
of the offense.” 

This Diet will be known also as the 
one that coolly and overwhelmingly re- 
jected the bill to equalize the punishment 
of men and women in cases of adultery. 
Of course any previous Diet would have 
done the same, and several successive 
Diets will undoubtedly follow suit. Jap- 
anese traditions are still too strong and 
social morality is generally too low to 
secure a favorable reception to such a 
bill. But the significant point is that, 
after fruitless petitions year after year, 
the bill was at last reported. Next year 
the Government will present to the Diet a 
bill for reforming the criminal law, and 
tho the Government will not probably 
touch this question, an opportunity will 
thus be given to amend the Government 
bill. It will, however, be some years yet 
before the easy Confucian morality will 
yield to the new standards that come 
from the West. Roberts would have 
been all right here. 

Much more successful was the bill for- 
bidding smoking on the part of minors 
until twenty years of age. Some of the 
native papers naively say that as this bill 
affected the habits of none of the repre- 
sentatives, it was easily passed. Be that 
as it may, there were several very serious 
advocates of the measure, one of whom 
was no less than Ozaki Yukio, formerly 
Minister of Education. He confessed 
that smoking had been a great evil to 
himself, that he had given it up, and 
would do all he could to prevent the 
young men of Japan from receiving such 
harm as he had experienced. The evil 
of tobacco, at least for school boys, is 
becoming patent to teachers and to the 
public generally. I know one head of a 
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middle school who gave up smoking for 
the sake of impressing his example on his 
one thousand pupils, and a paper just at 
hand exhorts all teachers to take the same 
noble stand. 

But the Diets can never touch women 
smokers. To this day it is very comical 
to see a woman take out her pipe and 
gravely whiff away. Even in this cus- | 
tom Western politeness is gaining a little 
ground, for I saw a newly married couple 
on the cars recently, the husband 
thoughtfully lighting the tiny pipe of his 
pretty bride, and then putting the re- 
mainder of the match to his own bowl. 
When brides are under twenty, as thou- 
sands here are, what will the police do 
about it? The law says confiscate the 
bride’s pipe and fine her husband one 
en. But I fancy the police will let the 
young ladies alone, as they never smoke 
on the streets. It is school boys that the 
law is made for, and the age was fixed 
as high as twenty in order to have new 
conscripts not addicted to smoking. 

The Government was very desirous 
that this Diet should pass the amended 
Law of Elections, which would increase 
the urban representation from 17 metn- 
bers in 300, to 91 in 426. But for years 
the House of Representatives, composed 
almost wholly of rural representatives, 
declined to favor such an increase of 
city members. This year also it Seemed 
almost impossible to get the Diet to agree 
to any change, but at the last moment a 
conclusion was reached which increases 
the city members to 61, while the whole 
number is to be only 369. The signifi- 
cance of this increase of urban represent- 
atives lies in the fact that Japan is grad- 
ually ceasing to be a purely agricultural 
country, and is becoming more and more 
industrial and commercial. 

This amended bill also expands the 
limits of the electorates to correspond 
with provinces, and, by reducing the 
property qualification of voters from 
fifteen en to ten, increases their number, 
thus making bribery far more difficult. 

The Religious Bill was the one that 
undoubtedly attracted the most atten- 
tion throughout the nation. Of course 
it said nothing about Christianity, but 
its main feature was to put the new re- 
ligion on the same basis as the old, so 
far‘as freedom from taxes on churches, 
and forbidding religious teachers to take 
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part in politics and war, are concerned. 
Let it be said to the praise of many prom- 
inent Buddhists that they favored the bill 
as a piece of justice. But the powerful 
Higashi Hongwanji, of Kyoto, started 
an organized opposition against the bill, 
and this, together with objections to those 
sections that seemed to make it too easy 
for the police to interfere with liberty of 
speech, killed the bill this time. It will 
come up again. Meantime these belated 
Buddhists are bringing down upon them- 
selves the denunciation of the ablest jour- 
nals of Japan. The secular press is al- 
most solid against them. And as every 
agitation of this kind bririgs out more 
and more the selfish and even openly 
immoral practices of the priests, I do not 
see how Buddhism, as now organized, 
has much of a future in Japan. Some 
papers say it is “ committing suicide.” 
In looking over the men of this Diet 
one cannot help seeing that, in spite of 


its notoriety for corruption, there is a 
group of men animated by a new and 
lofty moral purpose. In this group a 
dozen Christians are rather conspicuous. 
The President of the House, Kataoka 
Kenkichi, is one. Shimada Saburo, edi- 
tor of the Mainichi Shimbun, and elo- 
quent advocate of social reforra, is an- 
other. Saibara Seito, the new President 
of the Doshisha, is another. Ebava 
Soroku, President of a similar school, 
the Toyo Eiwa Gakko, is one more. Ne- 
moto Sho, who successfully pushed 
through the anti-tobacco bill, must be 
mentioned. These are some of the men 
who are spoken of as “ incorruptibles,” 
and who stand so uncompromisingly for 
the moral ideals of the West. It is a 
pleasure to present such names to West- 
ern readers of things Japanese. There 
are more of them. If such men remain 
in political life the Diets will be safe from 
permanent corruption. 
Senpal, JAPAN. 


Etchings and Dry Prints. by Rembrandt. 


By Sophia A. Walker. 


NLY Boston among American 
QC cities has a notable public collec- 
tion of engravings. At this mo- 

ment when the generous gift of Mr. S. 
P. Avery to the Public Library of impor- 
tant series of engravings, notably of Tur- 
ner’s Liber Studiorum, has just given a 
nucleus of a worthy collection to New 
York, the Grolier exhibition of Rem- 
brandt’s Etchings and Dry Points comes 
opportunely as if to show the possibili- 
ties lying latent in private portfolios. Al- 
tho one must go to the British Museum, 
the Louvre, or the Ryks-Museum ‘of Am- 
sterdam to find those wonderful proofs 
with the master’s writing and correc- 
tions upon them, three private collec- 
tions vie with remaining museums— 
namely, those of Mr. Edmund de Roth- 
schild, of Paris; Mr. Geo. W. Vander- 
bilt, of Biltmore, North Carolina, and 
Mr. Theodore Irwin, of Oswego, New 
York. Rembrandt, king and forerun- 
ner of combinations of graver’s methods 
for copper, left proofs from at least two 
hundred and sixty plates, all probably 


engraved and printed by his own hand 


and signed by his monogram or name, 
and generally dated with great precision, 
and it is doubtful whether his four hun- 
dred arid fifty paintings are a more ample 
and. exquisite expression of progress 
through labor into power and truth. 

Of these two hundred and sixty en- 
gravings the member of the Grolier 
Club responsible for the present exhibi- 
tion, said to be neither an amateur nor 
an unknown expert, has succeeded in dis- 
playing prints of one hundred and 
eighty-seven. These are not all that 
were available from the portfolios open 
to him, but they include fine impressions 
of all the great works in every depart- 
ment as summed up by Michael and 
others, whether simple sketches, hot from 
nature, or elaborate compositions, realities 
or visions, truths agreeable.or disagree- 
able, spiritual or material. The subject 
classification is in twelve divisions: Por- 
traits of Rembrandt; Subjects from the 
Old Testament; The New Testament; 
Pious Subjects; Allegorical, Historical 


and Fancy Subjects; Beggars; Free Sub- _ 


jects and: Academic Figures; Land- 
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scapes ; Portraits of Men; Fancy Heads 
of Men; Portraits of Women; Studies of 
Heads and Sketches. . 

As Sir Seymour Haden in our own 
day has filled his pockets with varnished 
plates for a cross-country ramble as an- 
other might have taken along a sketch 
book, so Rembrandt made record of 
scenes about him; a woman in bed; or 
his own mobile countenance. It is partly 
because of this study of expression from 
his own face, which he made miserly, 
surprised, roystering, etc., for the pur- 
pose of study, as often as he expressed 
his native characteristics that one feels 
like exclaiming before the frames con- 
taining seventeen of the innumerable 
etchings of himself (he is known to have 
made twenty in 1630-31), “Can this be 
the great artist—this coarse-passioned, 
peasant type?” It is the exception, as in 
“Rembrandt and his Wife,’ where the 
face reflects nobility and _ refinement. 
Yet, as we read his life, we see that he 
“wasted none of his strong will on con- 
duct or his own affairs: all his consist- 
ency was lavished on his art.” The 
penetrating, narrowed eyes alone be- 
token the painter. 

The Beggar series is interesting from 
the historical standpoint—tho Rembrandt 
painted in peaceful days, we read that 
the misery which remained after the long 
and bitter struggle in the Netherlands 
was terrible. ‘“ The title Beggar, ap- 
plied elsewhere to the dregs of the popu- 
lace, was claimed at one time by the en- 
tire nation, and used as a party cry. 
Seizing on the epithet hurled at them the 
rebels adopted it, and added a porringer 
and wallet to their arms, in honor of the 
name under which they had won their 
freedom.” Many of the innumerable 
sketches of the infirm, the halt, the 
crooked, the crippled, the haggard, the 


corpulent, the drunken, the starving, 


made during early years at Leyden, are 
later turned to account for the suffering 
of every description gathered about the 
healing Savior in the “ Hundred Guilder 
Piece.” Three proofs of the second 
state,—there are five states of this mas- 
ter work,—are among the Grolier en- 
gravings, including one of the finest im- 
pressions known. It is said that Rem- 
brandt owed the leisure from painting 
necessary for this great work to the 
storm of wrath which he incurred by sub- 
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ordinating the portraits of individuals 
who had paid for likenesses to the superb 
chiaroscuro of “The Night Watch.” 
Certainly suffering, poverty and neglect, 
brought upon himself largely, it must be 
confessed, helped him to a rare apprecia- 
tion, increasing to the end of life, of the 
character of Christ. His religious pic- 
tures are essentially Protestant. The 
kneeling donors on the shutters of Dutch 
triptychs were always more interesting 
than the saintly compositions within. 
Rembrandt struck out his own path, and 
used the models about him with a com- 
mingling of rare reverence and truth, but 
quite remote for the Italianizer’s concep- 
tion. 

During his life these etchings brought 
fair prices, tho it is doubtful whether 
they brought one hundred guilders (or 
eight guineas). The sixth impression 
was sold for forty-eight florins. One of 
the first nine brought 27,500 francs in 
1868, and later £1,750. Perhaps the 
highest price given for an etching is the 
£1,950 paid for the portrait of Bonus, of 
which a proof of the second state is at 
the Grolier Club ; just as the highest price 
paid for a portrait is the 400,000 francs, 
said to have been the cost of “ The Gil- 
der,” owned by Mr. Havemeyer. One 
could linger long over the portraits, not 
only of Bonus, but of Clement de Jonghe, 
remarkable for ease and sobriety of 
handling ; of Burgomaster Six, so noble 
in breadth and facility; of Coppenol, 
noted for elaboration and finish—and 
over the brilliant strength and dash of 
broad-line in three Oriental Heads. 

One of the six impressions known to 
exist of ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate,” in its 
first state affords opportunity of compari- 
son with the second state, where a whole 
line of spectators under the balcony has 
given place to the darks of cavernous 
arches, concentrating attention on the 
group above. Such laborious methods 
as this change exhibits, where the copper 
has been bitten and again beaten down 
and smoothed and: reworked with infinite 
resource are contrasted by the swift im- 
pressionism of “ Six’s Bridge,” to which 
the apochryphal legend attaches that it 
was executed during the dispatch of a 
servant to the neighboring village for 
mustard for breakfast, and “ The Three 
Trees,” a larger and most beautiful plate, 
which first made good the etcher’s claim 
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to the field of landscape. In this superb 
plate, among gathered clouds, vague out- 
lines of heads and limbs, survivals of 
earlier sketches on the same copper, ap- 
pear to enhance the somber effect of rain 
slanting athwart the sky and the wind- 
stripped trees. os 

The catalog mentions also “ The Three 
Cottages,” “ Landscape with a Cottage 
and Dutch Hay Barn” and “ Landscape 
with a Flock of Sheep,” as proofs excell- 


ing in subject as well as quality; but all 
shown unite to exhibit the sure basis of 
Rembrandt’’ great and enduring fame. 
Strange lapses of good taste, as St. Je- 
rome with spectacles, and little, winged, 
common men as angels visiting Abraham, 
all these are incident to his humanity. 
Perhaps no man has written himself more 
openly for the world to read, and no one 
touches a wider or more lofty range of 
human thought. 


New York City. 


The Food Value of Alcohol. 


By John Madden, M:D., 


PRoFESSOR OF PHysiOLOGy IN THE MILWAUKEE MEpICAL COLLEGE. 


VER since Professor W. O. Atwa- 
ter, of Wesleyan College, an- 
nounced the results of his experi- 

ments to determine the oxidizability of 
alcohol in the human body, nearly a year 
ago, there has existed in the minds of the 
laity a belief that this is a discovery of 
importance, far-reaching and revolution- 
ary in its character. “Alcohol is a food” 
has been shouted from the housetops of 
the lay press; “ Alcohol is a food’’ has 
been echoed by the brewer, the distiller 
and the wine maker, and “ Alcohol is a 
food” has been re-echoed by the tens of 
thousands of bibulous humanity who are 
seeking for some legitimate or decent 
excuse to become intoxicated with a fa- 
vorite form of alcoholic beverage. Many 
of the medical journals, too, have been 
stirred to make some remarks upon the 
food value of alcohol in connection with 


‘Professor Atwater’s work; and we read 


in one of the oldest and most conserva- 
tive of them all that Professor Atwater 
“has reached a conclusion previously 
held by all but the most rabid and un- 
scientific prohibition advocates, that al- 
cohol taken in small and digestible 
amounts is a food.” A few weeks ago 
there assembled in the city of Chicago 
several hundred school superintendents 
from all parts of the Union. These were 
addressed by Professor Atwater, who 
told of his work and its results; and it 
has since been reported in the press that 
a movement was there inaugurated to 
revise the school text-books on the sub- 


ject of alcohol to make them harmonize 
with the discoveries of Professor At- 
water. 

To the medical profession there is 
nothing new in the results obtained by 
Professor Atwater. That alcohol is oxi- 
dized when taken into the body in small 
quantities was demonstrated more than 
half a century ago. By reason of the 
perfect apparatus used by Professor At- 
water he has been able to show, however, 
that small quantities of alcohol are more 
completely oxidized than has been here- 
tofore thought to be the case. The‘opin- 
ion that alcohol is a food rests solely upon 
the fact that it is oxidized when injected ; 
and, being oxidized, according to the 
well-known law of the conservation of 
energy, must give rise to heat and mus- 
cular power. Let us see how much sup- 
port we may find for this opinion. 

Physiologists recognize three classes 
of organic foods. The proteids, the car- 
bohydrates and the hydrocarbons. To 


. the first class belong all the albumen and 


albuminoid substances, to the second the 
starches, gums and sugars, and to the 
third the animal and vegetable fats and 
oils. The foods of the first class contain 
nitrogen, and from these alone the struc- 
tures of the body are built up after loss 
in substance which they suffer in the or- 
dinary performance of their functions. 
Alcohol, cotaining no nitrogen, is incapa- 
ble of furnishing new tissue. The sec- 
ond class, the starches and sugars, un- 
dergo a slow and orderly process of com- 














bustion, and supply a fuel which gives 
- rise to tissue energy—muscular, nervous, 
glandular and the like. When taken in 
excess they are converted into fat and 
stored up in the cellular tissue, chiefly 
beneath the skin, and thus furnish a 
reserve material for the organism, to be 
called upon in emergency. The fats are 
slowly oxidized, and act chiefly as a ma- 
terial for the production of heat. 

Now alcohol is regarded as a carbohy- 
drate food, but its resemblance to the 
starches and sugars is by no means close. 
It cannot be changed into glycogen; in- 
deed, even in small quantities, it inter- 
feres with the glycogenic function of the 
liver in a marked degree, and it cannot 
be stored up as fat when taken in excess 
of the oxidizing powers of the body. 
The oxidization of alcohol in the body, 
too, is so different from that of other car- 
bohydrate foods that this difference 
alone is sufficient, in the writer’s opinion, 
to bar it out of the class. It is well 
known that when an ordinary carbohy- 
drate food is ingested it undergoes an 
orderly slow process of combustion, the 
oxygen for this purpose being supplied 
through the lungs by the normal process 
of respiration. Not so with alcohol. Its 
well-known affinity for oxygen creates a 
demand for that gas which cannot be 
supplied fast enough by the lungs. It 
therefore abstracts the oxygen from all 
the tissues with which it comes in con- 
tact, destroying the delicate chemical 
balance of the cell protoplasm, and inter- 
fering materially with cell life—in direct 
proportion, in fact, to the amount of al- 
cohol ingested and the length of time it 
is in contact with the cell. This cell de- 
generation is seen in a marked degree in 
those dead of acute alcoholic poisoning. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there is 
a reflex increase in the number of respir- 
ations per minute following the ingestion 
of alcohol, the oxygen supplied is still in- 
sufficient to méet the demands of the al- 
cohol, and this, too, when alcohol is taken 
in small quantities of 15 to 20 grams. 
Moreover the immediate oxidization of 
alcohol gives rise to an increased produc- 
tion of carbon dioxid which is not elim- 
inated as fast as produced. “ Thus,” 


said Dr. August Smith, “we have an 
active and a passive form of poisoning 
to deal with.” And this is true not only 
when large quantities: of alcohol are 
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taken, but they exist in exact proportion 
to the quantity of alcohol ingested. In 
other words an ounce of alcohol does a 
certain amount of damage, but two 
ounces does twice as much. 

Much is said, too, by writers on the 
subject, about the tissue sparing qualities 
or alcohol, that because of its easy oxi- 
dizability when taken into the system it 
is burned up while the nitrogenous tis- 
sues are spared ; btit there is as yet no evi- 
dence to sustain this belief. In the work 
of Miura, Schmidt, Romeyn and Stamm- 
reich the preponderance of evidence was 
the other way ; that is, these showed that 
when an equal amount of alcohol had 
been substituted for other carbohydrate 
food'in a subject put in a condition of 
nitrogenous equilibrium, the tissues were 
not protected by alcohol as they had been 
by normal carbohydrate foods; but, on 
the contrary, alcohol seemed to hasten 
their breaking down, as was shown by 
the increased amount of nitrogenous 
waste matter found in the excreta. There 
were some exceptions to this rule found 
by Miura and his colaborers; but these 
exceptions were not numerous enough 
to invalidate the conclusion that small 
doses of alcohol hasten the destruction 
of the nitrogenous tissues, rather than 
protect them from breaking down. 


But there is another consideration 
which makes the “ alcohol a food ” argu- 
ment nothing better than a reductio ad 
absurdum. If there were any generally 
accepted definition of a food there would 
be no difficulty. The properties of al- 
cohol and the manner of its disposal 
within the body would be measured by 
that definition and its fate settled at once. 
Surely the fact alone that it is oxidized 
in small quantity does not entitle it to be 
classed as a food of any kind. Suppose 
that we should find that ether, chloro- 
form, or any of the alkaloidal poisons 
are oxidized in the body, shall that alone 
be sufficient to entitle them to the name 
of food? Shall we say, for instance, 
that ether is a food when taken in gram 
doses and a poison when taken in two 
gram doses? The absurdity of this po- 
sition is apparent. If alcohol be entitled 
to the name of a carbohydrate food let 
us substitute it in the daily dietary of an 
adult for the normal carbohydrate food, 
or rather let us consider what the conse- 
quences would be if it were so substituted, 
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Suppose that the 500 grams, more or less, 
of carbohydrate food in the form of 
starches and sugars which has been 
found necessary for the well being of the 
average adult should be displaced by an 
equal quantity of alcohol. This quan- 
tity would approximate a quart of whis- 
key daily, and lead to a pretty prompt 
extinction of the human race. If you 
say that no one claims that alcohol is a 
food in this large quantity and that it is 
only a food to the extent that it is oxi- 
dized and does no harm, I again answer 
so are ether and chloroform, and the al- 
kaloids, and I shall persist in saying 
that these poisons are foods “ to a certain 
extent,” as is claimed for alcohol. 
Professor Atwater, or those who have 
spoken for him, have declared that one 
and one-half to two ounces of alcohol, 
taken in divided doses during the day are 
oxidized and “seem” to do no harm. 
The subjects of his experiments were 
adult males, some of whom were ac- 
customed and some not accustomed to 
drinking some kind of alcoholic beverage. 
It is further stated that those experi- 
mented upon were not under observation, 
in an experimental way, long enough to 
determine what might have been the re- 
sult of imbibing this amount of alcohol 
for a long time. The fact to which at- 
tention should be called is that no defi- 
nite measures were instituted to deter- 
mine whether the organism at all suf- 
fered in its functions by the taking of 
these small daily quantities of alcohol. 
It will not satisfy the earnest investi- 
gator to be told that they “seemed ” to 
do no harm, nor need he content himself 
with this answer. Others have deter- 
mined that, arriving at definite results. 
Dr. Herman Frey, in Sahli’s clinic in 
Berne, Switzerland, in 1896, undertook 
to determine the effects of small quan- 
tities of alcohol upon muscular work. 
We cannot, within the limits of this ar- 
ticle, give these experiments in detail. 
Suffice it to say that they were carried 
out with the utmost care and all apparent 


sources of error, eliminated. Alcohol: 


was given in the form of cherry brandy, 
cognac, wine, beer and diluted with 
water, not more than one and one-fourth 


to two drachms, or five to ten grams of 
alcohol beirig administered at one dose. 
The strength of the muscular contrac- 
tions was measured by Mosso’s ergo- 
graph. As a result of his experiments 
Dr. Frey found that alcohol in these 
quantities decreased both the strength 
of the individual contractions and the 
amount of work which the muscle was 
capable of doing before being fatigued, 
in some cases the decrease amounting to 
nearly fifty per cent. Of many experi- 
ments there were only two which did not 
show this result, and these, the experi- 
menter thinks, were influenced by sug- 
gestion, as they were hysterical subjects. 

Concerning the effects of alcohol upon 
mental processes we have only to recall 
the work of Kraeplin and his co-laborers. 
These eminent and careful investigators, 
after many experiments, 1,350 in one 
group, announced without reservation 
that “all the intellectual functions ex- 
amined suffered a marked depression 
after the ingestion of small, moderate 
and large doses of alcohol, and this de- 
pression makes its appearance immedi- 
ately after the alcohol has been in- 
gested.” Among the mental processes 
tested were the power to add figures and 
to commit to memory. In these there 
was a constantly decreasing power with 
the continued -ingestion of alcohol, fol- 
lowed by an immediate rise when the al- 
cohol was withdrawn. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the quantity used was 
exactly that which Professor Atwater 
and others say seemed to do no harm. 

As to the heat producing power of al- 
cohol, that is another fallacy; for, in 
spite of the fact that really more heat is 
produced in the body by the oxidization 
of alcohol, the heat radiation by reason of 
the dilatation of the peripheral vessels is 
increased in a still greater degree, and 
the sum total of the effects is an actual 
decrease of bodily temperature. 

Let any one consider these facts, which 
have been established by the most care- 
ful possible methods and with mathe- 
matical precision, and he must deny in 
toto that alcohol deserves a place in the 
list of carbohydrate or any other class of 
foods. 

MitwavkeEzg, Wis. 











Johann Gutenberg. 


(1400-1900.) 


By Michael A. Morrison. 


ERMANY has just celebrated‘in a 
most fitting way the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of 

Johann Gutenberg, the inventor of print- 
ing, one of the most notable and char- 
acteristic of her sons. In the beautiful 
old Rhenish city of Mayence, the birth- 
place of the inventor, there was an ex- 
hibition of the best and the most curious 
which the printer’s art has produced dur- 
ing the past five hundred years. There 
was an historical procession through the 
old streets in which the costumes of 
Gutenberg’s time were- reproduced. 
Hundreds of scholars and -specialists in 
printing came from all parts of Europe 
to do honor to the great man’s memory. 
There were festal excursions on the his- 
toric river and illuminations in the even- 
ings—altogether a worthy and dignified 
celebration. No one can accuse the Ger- 
mans of neglecting the memory of their 
great men. 

It is impossible to state with accuracy 
the exact year of Gutenberg’s birth, but 
there is strong reason for believing that 
he first saw the light some time near the 
close of the fourteenth century. His 
real name was Gensfleisch, Gutenberg 
being only his cognomen, probably the 
name of the place whence the family 
came. ‘He belonged to a patrician fam- 
ily of Mayence, and his father seems to 
have been a man of political importance, 
for we hear of him as involved in the 
turmoils which at that time were chronic 
between the Bishop Elector of Mayence 
and the guilds and burghers. With his 
family he was obliged to fly to Strass- 
burg, and it was in the Alsatian city 
that Gutenberg learned the arts which he 
was afterward to turn to such good ac- 
count. He devoted himself to gold- 


smith’s work, to the manufacture of mir- 
rors, and to experiments in iron, copper 
and lead. During Gutenberg’s residence 
in Strassburg we get one or two curious 
glimpses of him, but nothing that is suf- 
ficient. He had a legal dispute with some 
citizens as to a certain plant in which 





he was interested, but of more human 
interest is a complaint made against him 
to the Bishop by a certain Anna of the 
Iron Gates for refusing to fulfil a pledge 
he had made to marry her. 

This is all we know of Gutenberg un- 
til we again hear of him in Mayence, a 
man of matured middle age, probably 
fifty years old. Mayence at that time 
was a great ecclesiastical center, and like- 
ly enough Gutenberg had returned to his 
paternal city to manufacture goldsmith’s 
work for the Bishop Elector and his 
clergy. But he must have had other 
views as well. While in Strassburg he 
had his attention turned to the tedious 
processes involved in the printing of the 
Donati, as the elementary Latin gram- 
mars of the time were called. The letters 
were engraved on a large block of wood, 
much as our wood cuts are at the present 
time. We do not know Gutenberg’s proc- 
esses of thought, but the idea had: evi- 
dently struck him that this cumbrous 
method of production would be vastly 
simplified if movable metal letters were 
employed instead of engraved blocks of 
wood. In Strassburg he had set himself 
the task of molding these letters of vari- 
ous degrees of hardness, and it is evident 
that when he returned to Mayence he 
brought with him a considerable supply 
of these movable types. 

Gutenberg was always a poor man, and 
evidently thriftless. So on his arrival 
in Mayence he made the acquaintance of 
a certain Johann Fust, a fifteenth cen- 
tury capitalist, who for a consideration 
was willing to set up the inventor as a 
printer in a properly equipped printing 
office. Gutenberg, anxious to get to. 
work, accepted Fust’s offer. But the 
business association of the two men was 
a failure. Gutenberg could pay neither 
capital nor interest, and Fust was com- 
pelled to cast about for a more business 
like partner, whom he found in the cele-, 
brated Peter Schéffer. Poor Gutenberg 
was deprived of much of his best type, 
and had it not been for the merciful inter- 
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position of a wealthy burgher, who be- 
lieved in him, he would have suffered 
complete commercial shipwreck. He 
never, however, was able to get his head 
above water, and after two or three years 
of painful struggle he gave up the con- 
test against the powerful firm of Fust 
& Schoffer. 

Toward the close of his life, probably 
broken down by cares and disappoint- 
ments, he seems to have joined the con- 
fraternity of lay brothers of St. Victor 
and to have lea an ascetic, prayerful life. 
His friends managed to procure for him 
a position as one of the Elector’s Servi- 
tors, a nomination which secured for him 
a new suit of clothes every year, and a 
sufficiency of corn and wine for his 
necessities. Once a year he went to the 
Elector’s castle at Eltville to obtain his 
suit of clothes. He was over sixty when 
he died an unnoticed man, and few of his 
townsmen followed him to his humble 
grave in the cloisters of the Dominican 


‘monastery. 
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It is to Gutenberg’s association with 
Fust that we owe the celebrated Guten- 
berg Hibles. There were two of these, the 
first (1453-1456) with 42 lines to the 
page, the second with 36 lines. Only 
thirty-one copies of the 42 line Bible are 
known to exist, some of them imperfect, 
and of the 36 line only nine, more or less 
complete, copies. It is not probable that 
the 42 line Bible was printed in a larger 
edition than one hundred copies. A 
short time after its appearance in 1456 a 
42 line Bible was sold in Mayence for 40 
gold guldens, equal to about $70; -and a 
few years ago in London a good copy 
reached the enormous price of $1, 

It is pleasant to remember that this old 
citizen of Mayence had felt the need of 
printing the Bible. It was this that 
spurred him on to his work, and we are 
grateful to him for the large share he 
has taken in enabling us now, five hun- 
dred years after his birth, to circulate 
this most glorious of all books in millions 
of copies in all the languages of the earth. 
Bern, GERMANY 


Faults.and Virtues of Our High Binds: 


By Robert Henderson Robertson. 


ROM an architectural standpoint it 
cannot be contended, I believe, 
that the high buildings of New 

York are sightly or desirable, and tho I 
have my share of professional responsi- 
bility in the matter—having designed the 
Park Row Building and that of the 
American Tract’ Company in Nassau 
Street—I shall not be sorry to see the 
law step in and limit their further erec- 
tion. 

The best that can be said for their ap- 
pearance is that, viewed from a distance 
—especially from. the Lower Bay—they 
give to the city’s skyline a certain pic- 
turesqueness which is not unpleasing. 
There are some striking groups of giants. 
A closer inspection, however, reveals de- 
fects which result from the exigencies of 
the case, and I do not see any way to a 
remedy, except through a cessation of 
such building. 

If I am given a plot of land two hun- 
dred feet square, with instructions to de- 
sign a building, of which all four sides 


shall be treated architecturally, I can hope 
that my product will be harmonious and 
pleasing ; an ornament to the part of the 
city in which it stands. But if on the 
other hand I have only a narrow slice of 
land ; must build so as to give the utmost 
possible space to tenants; with rows of 
windows every few feet ; must go to great 
hight and treat only two sides—or per- 
haps only the front—architecturally, so as 
to save money for my client, the result 
cannot possibly be satisfactory to the ar- 
tistic sense. Critics who have treated 
this subject seem to forget or to be igno- 
rant of the fact that the first necessity of 
these buildings is that they shall “ pay,” 
and that on the altar of such utility it is 
impossible, under all the circumstances, 
not to sacrifice more or less beauty. 
They are really engineering feats—these 
buildings—and therefore have little or 
no architectural value. They have 
taught architects nothing, except as to 
engineering. 

I hope that the limit has been reached 














in the Park Row Building—which rises 
392 feet from sidewalk to base of flag- 
staff on the dome, and goes 36 feet below 
the sidewalk—and that we will now see 
something having the nature and tend- 
ency of a reaction. 

This kind of building began in Chi- 
cago. It differs from any that the world 
ever had known before, and the differ- 
ence is not one on which we can con- 
gratulate ourselves. It has made our wide 
streets narrow and our narrow streets 
like alleys; it has increased cold and 
dampness on the streets and given us 
winds that are ferocious—that, for in- 
stance, which lies in wait for people at 
the Tract Company Building’s corner of 
Nassau Street. 

The high buildings of European cities 
bear no comparison with ours. Those 
of the Italian cities only went up about 
six stories, and those of Edinburgh were 
little higher. And they were only resi- 
dences. 

Europe will never copy this fashion 
from us. In London you could not fill 
a ten-story building. The people who 
have offices seek seclusion, getting away 
into some old fashioned court, where they 
have elbow room and can keep their 
neighbors at a distance. Three thousand 
people in a building would never suit 
them at all.. In Paris, such buildings as 
these high ones of ours would not be al- 
lowed. They are very particular there, 
and control intended buildings as to 
hight, material, form and design most 
-Tigidly. 

I think that it would be wise to limit 
the hight of buildings here to 150 feet 
on wide and 100 feet on narrow streets. 

It was rot the exigencies of business— 
the compression of an enormous volume 
of activities in a small area—that gave us 
these giants. It was the desire for un- 
impeded sunlight and air. That was 
achieved for one building when it. shot 
high above its neighbors. But when its 
neighbors followed it into the sky the 
purpose of the high building was de- 
feated. The light and air problems were 
in a worse condition than ever. 

The building, 160 Fifth Avenue, on 
the ninth floor of which I have my office, 
is an example. When I first came I 
could see all over. Now newly built 
monsters rise on every hand, shutting out 
the view and choking me. . 
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The fact that these high buildings 
were not necessitated by the small area of 
land on- Manhattan Island is proven by 
the land site unoccupied, by the half 
empty condition of many of these build- 
ings and by.the mad strife for tenants 
in which they are engaged. Tenants 
flit from building to building, being 
coaxed to the newer by an offer of ridic- 
ulously low rent, which the landlord 
hopes to be able to raise in the future. 
Then comes the newest building, with 
the latest improvements and still lower 
rents, and the tenants flit again. The high 
buildings are engaged in a cut throat 
game. Those who put them up are in 
many cases at their wit’s end to pay the 
interest on borrowed money, and the 
tenants who do not need a settled place 
of business are the only ones who profit. 

High building has been thus overdone, 
especially in the uptown section of the 
city, but even downtown a great many 
of them are not paying. 

So I think it is reasonably certain that 
we will not see the forty-story building 
in this generation. The craze is dying 
out. It has reached its limit in Chicago, 
and probably here also. Even with the 
present high buildings the elevator prob- 
lem has become a most difficult one. 

As far as the substantiality of the high 
buildings go there is little to be desired. 
They will endure. The skeleton is of 
steel and the materials put.into them are 
all of the best. They are becoming more 
and more fire proof, and as the old rook- . 
eries are banished from the city and their 
places are taken by substantial buildings 
conditions are still further improved in 
this respect. Every year there: is more 
fire proofing and less fuel. 

I don’t believe that we shall ever see 
people jumping from a_ thirty-story 
building because of fire. Under the 
most unfavorable circumstances that I 
can conceive they would be able to get 
in and out half a dozen times before 
enough heat was generated to do damage. 

The Home Life Building fire demon- 
strated that fact, I think, as well as it 
could be done. Of course, when we say 
“fire proof,” that means relatively fire 
proof. Everything will yield to flames 
that are sufficiently fierce—even kiln 
brick will burn. But the Home Life 


Building with all its windows open - 
served as a flue to the nest of rookeries 
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that clustered about it, and yet the dam- 
age to its structure was very slight. 
There were some twisted beams. That 
was about all. It was put to rights 
structurally at little cost. 

That is the only danger in which these 
buildings stand—that they will be used 
as flues by their older arid smaller neigh- 
bors, and as these vanish and are re- 
placed by more solid structures, that dan- 
ger decreases. In the case of the Home 
Life fire there was abundance of time for 
all tenants to get out of the building, and, 
for that matter, to move their things. 
There are always two or three ways of 
exit, so even at the worst the high build- 
ings are not a menace to human life on 
account of fire. 

As to burning up from the inside, that 
is unthinkable under present conditions. 
There is hardly enough combustible mat- 
ter in all to do one of them damage. If 
they were warehouses the case might be 
different. There is also no danger of 
any of the monsters falling down. The 
steel frame, the deep foundation and the 


fine materials guarantee their perma- 


nence. The caisson enables us usually 


to reach rock foundation without injury 
to the foundations of the neighboring 
buildings. In the case of the Park Row 
Building there was no rock within reach, 
and the bottom is sand reinforced with 
short piling below the water level. 

As I said before, architecture owes 
nothing to these new buildings. They 
are money making ventures, defeating 
their own purpose by their multiplica- 
tion. Their exigencies are hostile to our 
art, the atmosphere in which they grow 
tends to destroy it. So you find them 
slabs or boxes in shape, with ornamented 
front, perhaps, and bare walls—as they 
do not know what is coming beside them. 

The great new feature in them is the 
steel structure, giving great strength with 
great economy of space. 

As to new materials other than steel, 
these great buildings have given us noth- 
ing, tho they may have stimulated de- 
mand to such a degree as to be respon- 
sible for some improvements. 


New York Ciry. 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


AS Constantinople been transferred 
from the Bosphorus to the Po- 
tomac? Or has the District of 

Columbia been annexed to the Turk- 
ish Empire? Is the Washington mon- 
ument an Egyptian obelisk, and the Cap- 
itol but another version of the temple of 
St. Sophia? Have the Bedouins of the 
desert, relying upon their knowledge of 
the Arabic numerals, come to make a 


descent on the Census Bureau? Have - 


the hordes of Mahomet crossed the 
ocean to loot the capital and to join their 
fellow spoilsmen of both parties in 
wrecking the Civil Service Commission ? 
If not, what has happened to complete- 
ly transform our national capital with- 
in a week so that every third man you 
meet wears a Turkish fez, bands of men 
in turbans and Turkish trousers are pa- 
rading the streets with scimetars instead 
of swords, and Pennsylvania Avenue is 
decorated with such Oriental opulence 


that one might think that the President 
had become the Sultan, and was about to 
go to the mosque at the other end of the 
avenue to worship. One almost expects 
to hear from the little windows of the 
Washington monument the Mussulmans 
call to prayer and to see these devout 
Mahommedan throngs turn to the east, 
fall on their knees, and bow their heads 
to the ground as they face the Capitol. 
A few days ago the arrival of an ad- 
miral of the Turkish fleet was announced 
at New York, and he has since come to 
Washington to consult the Turkish 
Minister on important business. Imagine 
the surprise of the admiral at seeing the 
national capital already captured by the 
faithful, and the whole city turned into 
a kaleidoscopic imitation of Constanti- 
nople. Could anything have been better 
timed than this imposing parade as a wel- 
come to this Turkish admiral? Has he 


not already telegraphed that the nation 
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has been converted to Islamism, and all 
that remains is to proclaim the establish- 
ment of the Turkish Empire in America? 

I have never seen a more rapid and 
complete transformation of the national 
capital from its usual broad brimmed 
Occidentalism to the Orientalism of the 
fez. If the Turkish admiral has any 
misgivings as to the genuineness of the 
conversion, he may find it in the great 
influx of women wearing the white fez 
and going about—Allah be praised— 
with their faces unveiled. But the gal- 
lant captain would be easily reconciled 
to the innovation.. 

Tradesmen are quick to catch the 
fashion, and from one end of the avenue 
to the other they have vied with each 
other in displaying the most brilliant 
decorations, and the number of crescent 
moons bannered and borne has _ been 
enough to completely eclipse all Chris- 
tian symbolism. The newspapers, of 
course, have printed whole broadsides 
of matter descriptive of the Mystic 
Shrine. For it is this Masonic or- 
der which now dominates everything 
in Washington—hotels, thoroughfares, 
street cars, legislative halls, department 
corridors and the spacious rooms of the 
White House. From all parts of the na- 
tion have come thousands of members 
organized into “ temples,” as their lodges 
are called, each with banners and badges 
and symbols and with Oriental cos- 
tumes and names. Twenty years ago 
this organization did not exist in this 
country ; now it has a vast army of ad- 
herents, all of whom must have passed 
through a prescribed number of Ma- 
sonic degrees before they can be mem- 
bers of the Mystic Shrine. Last night 
we had a parade of all the temples on the 
avenue. Is there a finer street in the 
world for a great parade than Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue? It was brilliantly il- 
lumined with electric lights, search 
lights, many colored lanterns, and fire 
works. The resources of electricity have 
added wonderfully to the brilliancy of an 
evening parade. From the Capitol to the 
White House, where stood the chief mag- 
istrate of the nation, and opposite on the 
reviewing stand the chief potentate of 
the order, the whole avenue was a car- 
nival of light and color. 

But the mental impression I got of the 
whole thing was very confusing. To see 
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companies of men dressed in tuxedoes 
or cutaways with fezes on their heads 
suggests an irrepressible conflict between 
the East and the West, between the. 
tailor and the hatter. More picturesque 
were the zouaves with their red trousers 
and their blue plush jackets trimmed 
with, gol¢, with light blue stockings and 
red slippers. Even the Turkish admiral 
might have been deceived by the realism 
of a band of men with their faces stained 
an Arabic bronze under their red tur- 
bans, while others wore fierce Arabic 
whiskers and looked as if they lived under 
the pyramids. The illusion would have 
been more complete if they had borrowed 
a few camels from the Zoo, and if the lit- 
tle boy in the procession had ridden an 
Arab pony instead of a baby bicycle. 
Well, do not grudge us here at the 
capital our theatrical illusions. Is not 
Congress a drama, with actors more or 
less theatrical, and do not legislative 
brains teem with illusions, some of which 
are expressed by the Arabic numerals 
16 to 1? What if these whiskered Bed- 
ouins come from Pittsburg ; what if when 
you scratch one of these bronzed Arabs 
you find-a Cleveland man underneath? 
They have, at least, enabled us for the 
last four days to forget Neely and Clark. 
By the time this letter is in print the 
Mystic Shriners will have folded their 
tents like the Arabs and silently stolen 
away. A week later, in all probability, 
the great dramatic company on the hill 
will have packed its valises and gone off 
on its mileage and free passes. When 
Mr. Payne brought in the House a joint 
resolution for adjournment on June 6th, 
it was greeted with applause, as school 
boys greet the approach of vacation. The 
Democrats made some show of opposi- 
tion, just for effect, for every one knows 
that they want to get home just as much 
as the Republicans. They realize that if 
they are to overthrow the Republican 
party in the next campaign in this era of 
prosperity, they will need to set about it 
soon. There are also Republicans in 
doubtful districts who know that they 
are not to have a walk over. If not ready 
yet to rush into the fray, both sides want 
to go into training for the approaching 
conflict. The hard working members 
will be glad of a brief period of rest be- 
fore taking up the arduous work of the 
campaign. Let those who are blissfully 
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ignorant laugh at Congressmen for the 
easy time they have at Washington. 
Only those who have been through the 
mill know how hard a Congressman 
must work if he is to fulfill his public 
duties. A hard working Senator said to 
me the other day, “I might have made 
$50,000 during my term in the Senate if 
I had given as much attention to my 
private business as I have given to the 
public business.” The amount of work 
which is laid upon a member or Sen- 
ator is simply enormous. What with 
the demand for pensions, post offices, 
documents, free seeds, applications for 
promotion or discharge in the army, and 
many other things, a member’s time may 
be taken up with the exactions of his 
daily mail. A good clerk may be of im- 
mense help, but some Senators employ 
two or three, and then find that there is 
a great deal which they must answer or 
attend to in person. The daily sessions 
from twelve to about five take up half a 
day, and committee meetings often take 
up the other half for two or three days 
in the week. It is hard to tell when the 
busiest members, who are never absent 
from a session or from a committee meet- 
ing, find time to prepare the elaborate 
speeches which they sometimes deliver. 
It is not strange, then, that so few mem- 
bers of either chamber are found in the 
reading rooms devoted to them in the 
Congressional library. When they want 
books from that or any other depositary, 
they have them sent to their homes. I 
should say from a rapid survey of Mr. 
Littlefield’s room when he was prepar- 
ing his Porto Rico speech that he had 
about two hundred. 

The roll of industrious Senators is a 
long one. There are very few who loaf 
and invite their souls. There are men 
who apply themselves from morn till 
night with a diligence that is unremit- 
ting. It would be hard to find a man 
anywhere who can beat Senator Cock- 
rell in this matter of industry. He works 
like a beayer. He keeps in close touch 
with his constituency.. Senators Alli- 
son, Hale and Cullom, of the Committee 
on Appropriations, are all hard workers. 
Senator Perkins is a terror in this re- 
spect, altho not terrible in any other. He 
keeps three secretaries jumping, the 
more because he has had for a large part 
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of the session to do the work for his own 
State, unaided by a colleague, and be- 
cause, from his long connection with~ the 
commercial interests of Alaska, he has 
many appeals from that district. No one 
keeps closer track of the course of leg- 
islation in the Senate than Senator 
Spooner on the Republican side, or Till- 
man on the Democratic, and each of them 
is obliged to watch the other. Is there 
anybody in either House who speaks 
more frequently than Senator Tillman? 
Mr. Richardson, the Democratic leader 
in the House, by virtue of his position 
is required to speak a great deal and tak- 
ing the index of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, I find he is credited with speak- 
ing since the beginning of the session 
up to May 23d some 162 times. Senator 
Tillman in the same time and in the same 
index is credited with speaking 276 times. 
His remarks are for the most part only 
running comments, but they show that 
the Senator was in his seat and paying 
attention to the course of business, tho 
not always wishing to expedite it. Till- 
man’s remarks, if bound up together, 
would make an interesting commentary 
on the Acts, the acts of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress. ' 
If you are on East Capitol Street 
about half-past eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, you will stand a good chance of 
meeting Senator Nelson, who has had 
his breakfast, and is on his way to the 
Capitol by that time. He is of- stout 
Norwegian stock, he has been a hard 
worker all his life, and he keeps up the 
habit here. . But he never gives the im- 
pression of nervous haste, he has al- 
ways time to be curteous to those who 
call upon him. His colleague, Senator 
Davis, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, is also a hard worker, 
and is at his office in the Capitol every 
morning at nine o’clock. 
If you ask some of these Senators and 
Representatives why they are not found 
at church Sunday morning, they will tell 
you that they have to attend to their pri- 
vate mail on Sunday. And certainly 
there are some who do not take even a 
Sunday rest from public business. I 
have never taken a census of the church- 
going Congressmen, and do not know 
who they are, and the next census will 
hardly throw any light on the question. 














Robert Grant’s New Novel.* 


A SUITABLE descriptive title for this 
story of American life would have been 
“The Hard Struggle and Absolute Suc- 
cess of An _ Utterly Unscrupulous 
Woman.” Unleavened Bread does not 
suggest anything in connection with the 
_story’s substance or purpose. We must 
hasten to say, however, that the story it- 
self may safely stand, if not for the long- 
expected great American novel, at least 
very near the point which that piece of 
perfection will, possibly, some day oc- 
cupy. 

Unquestionably Mr. Grant has sur- 
passed all of his former work in the 
making of this peculiar and powerful 
picture of American life in some of its 
most objectionable phases. Style of de- 
lightful quality goes far toward reliev- 
ing what would, without that fascinating 
dress, be a framework of disagreeable 
scenes and incidents too persistent and 
obtrusive for a refined taste. 

The heroine, whose maiden name was 
Selma White, had in her bonnet the bee 
of social ambition. With the opening 
of the story she is a village school- 
teacher, poor but beautiful and intelli- 
gent. She marries a well to do manu- 
facturer of varnish, not because she loves 
him, but with the expectation of being 
lifted by the force of his money into the 
“social swim” of a large town. The ex- 
periment fails. She finds that, altho 
rich, her husband has no standing in the 
best circles of society. Before marrying 
him, Selma had given her lover to un- 
derstand that he was not to be an ob- 
stacle in the way of her career. After 
marriage, therefore, she plunges ener- 
getically into the woman’s club move- 
ment, and is sent-to Chicago to attend a 
convention. While she is gone her hus- 
band drinks and carouses in the com- 
pany of a disreputable woman, who after- 
ward attempts to blackmail him and 
causes a trouble between him and Selma, 
which ends in a divorce. 
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A trifling defeat like this does not in 
the least discourage our heroine. A lit- 
tle later she meets and marries a young 
architect who lives and plods at his busi- 
ness in New York City. But here again 
she finds that her husband cannot un- 
lock for her the door to society. .After 
many trials and struggles and disap- 
pointments, Selma is relieved by the 
architect’s death. Two years pass, and 
then a rising politician is caught in her 
matrimonial net as husband number 
three. Selma reasons that her new lord 
will, as a member of Congress, take her 
td Washingtan, where, on account of his 
distinguished position, society will fold 
her in its thrilling embrace. Alas! for 
the fact. She goes indeed triumphantly 
to the capital; but once more fails to 
realize her burning ambition. She dis- 
covers that a representative in Congress 
is not a social lion. Her husband is 
next chosen Governor of his State 
through the influence of a man who has 
a personal scheme to get through the 
Legislature. The Governor has promised 
if elected, to sign the bill. But after his 
inauguration the Senatorial ambition 
rises in his brain. To sign the bill will 
destroy his popularity and defeat his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate. Selma 
discovers this, and, knowing that as ‘a 
Senator’s wife she could break bodily 
into the charmed circle at Washington, 
she uses her influence to cause her hus- 
band to veto the bill, which done he is 
chosen Senator, and the story ends with 
Selma’s triumph in plain view. 

Our bare outline will not, we hope, 
detract from the zest of this strikingly 
interesting book. It is not a novel to be 
read for the story’s sake or for the dra- 
matic energy it possesses. Most of the 
scenes and incidents, as such, are com- 
monplace. There are no_ startling 
bursts of surprise, no breath-taking rev- 
elations of strong human passion. Our 
interest attaches, we scarcely know how, 
to the steady, plodding, unromantic, un- 
scrupulous, yet by no means openly dis- 
reputable heroine while she marries man 
after man in her progress toward the 
1321 
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goal of her ambition. If Selma is not 
admirable she certainly is typical. She 
stands for a large class. 

Mr. Grant’s success is notable. He 
has handled a difficult and delicate sub- 
ject without offense to a high and pure 
taste. We do not find the immoralities 
and indecencies of life paraded for the 
sake of immorality and indecency. Nor 
does Mr. Grant make the pretense of 
conveying a great moral lesson by mi- 
nutely and unctuously portraying vice. 
His story doubtless has its didactic in- 
fluence; but, above all, it is a well bal- 
anced and faithful picture of a certain 
strain in American feminine character. 
We have never read a better imaginary 
history of an unscrupulous woman’s long 
and unfaltering ¢hase after the will o’ 
the wisp of social distinction. The de- 
tails are given with admirable accuracy. 
It is genuine life that passes before us 
with all its commonplace features and 
its hollowness—life such as many people 
experience—but it is not noble life in any 
respect and at the end we wonder why 
life of this sort is ever interesting, even 
in a book. We can, however, distinctly 
feel how powerfully magnetic have been 
the pages over which we have so sted- 
fastly hung. 

- Mr. Grant’s heroine may not be a flat- 
tering representative of American wom- 
anhood ; but she is portrayed with dis- 
tinguished ability. The men in the book 
are not so notable ; but they serve the ar- 
tist’s turn as foils for his main charac- 
ter and as figures with which to pro- 
ject some strong and ugly features of 
American masculine life and some phases 
of corrupt politics. 


The History of the Christian 
Church.* 


THE two previous volumes of this 
work in the English translation by An- 
drew Rutherford, uniform with the 
third volume just published, have estab- 
lished its reputation with English stu- 
dents of Church history as a distinct ad- 
vance on the standard work of Kurtz, 
with which alone it comes into compari- 





* History oF THE CurisTiAN CuurcH, A. D 1577-26, 
Third Volume, Reformation and Cunsessiinatiocaaen, 
By’ the late Dr. Wilhelm Méller, Professor of Church 
History in Kiel Edited by Dr. G. Kawerau, Professor 
of Theology in Kiel, Translated from the German by 
J. H. Freese, M.A, late Fellow of St John’s, Cam- 
bridge’ (The Macmillan Co. 8vo; pp. 476. $3.50.) 





son. For profound scholarship, _his- 
toric insight, impartial discussion .of/dif- 
ficult and complex situations, diligent 


illustration of the subject with. all the 


light that can be poured on it, lucid ar- 
rangement of topics in the order of na- 
ture and evaluation of the separate ele- 
ments of any given series of events, and 
finally for the equipment of the work 
with all the notes of reference that a 
student requires to open his way to the 
original sources and authorities, this 
work may be assumed as a distinct im- 
provement on the similar standard work 
of Kurtz. It is difficult to say how 
much of the third volume now pub- 
lished was done by:MOller himself or to 
divide the responsibility between him 
and his posthumous editor and colleague, 
Dr. Kawerau. The pace, tone and 
method of the new volume are all set by 
Moller. It is developed on the same 
lines, and, to a very large extent, out of 
material left by Moller. The volume 
covers a difficult and important period, 


and is intended to carry the history for-. 


ward from the point where it was left in 
the previous volume, the end of the 
medieval period, so as to cover the, Ref- 
ormation and  Counter-Reformation 
down to ‘the settlement reached at the 
Peace of Westphalia. 

As a part of his Lutheran faith, the 
author. holds against Roman Catholic 
and Rationalizing writers, that the his- 
tory of the Modern Christian .Church 
begins with the Reformation. Accord- 
ingly, the first chapter of this volume 
starts boldly with Luther’s rupture with 
Rome, and with the exception of an ex- 
cursion across the border to describe the 
Zwinglian movement among the Ger- 
man Swiss, tells the story of the German 
reformation straight through, in one 
hundred and sixty-two pages, down to 
the unsatisfactory and- temporary peace 
of Augsburg in 1555. The Reforma- 
tion outside of Germany, including Cal- 
vinism, occupies the next one hundred 


and fifty-five pages, while the remaining 


topics of the history are assembled in 
groups and treated in their natural re- 
lations with each other and in their re- 
lations to the general history of the 
Church. 

It is not the author’s intention to ex- 
pand the history into its details, as in 
Professor -Schaft’s monumental work, 
























but to present it in a compact and ele- 
mentary ‘form. The authorities, facts 
and characteristic critical features of the 
history are joined together into a won- 
derful organic unity, and left to pro- 
duce their effect and tell their story with- 
out further expansion. This statement, 
however, must not be interpreted as 
meaning that glittering generalities are 
preferred to concrete facts. The au- 
thor has a genius for discovering those 
elements of -the history which tell the 
story and for bringing them into rela- 
tions with each other which let the read- 
er into the very heart and secret of the 
situation. Such compact work requires 
time to produce its full effect. It must 
be held in the reader’s mind a while be- 
fore it swells to its true magnitude, and 
falls into the relations it had in the real- 
ity, and is intended to have on the stu- 
dent’s mind. 

The whole work has, however, this 
wonderfully attractive feature that it 
seems like the’nearest possible approach 
- to the translation of the historic events 
themselves into equivalent language. 
The first impression on the English read- 
er may be meager. But the more he re- 
flects the more he will see of its accuracy 
and impartiality, and come to feel that he 
is in the guidance of a great master who 
has disciplined himself to the Cicero- 
nian maxim quoted in the preface, ne 
quid falsi dicere audeat, deinde ne quid 
vert non audeat. The complaint we are 
most frequently tempted to make against 
the work grows out of this method, and 
is that of occasional meagerness, espe- 
cially as concerns some parts of the Eng- 
lish history, yet more in the Scotch, and 
yet more in the English Independents, 
who seem to be so little known to the 
author that he is under the impression 
that they bore the name of Congrega- 
tionalists from the first. Both here and 
in certain difficult and perplexing parts 
of the Lutheran history, as, for exam- 
ple, Luther’s relations to Philip, Land- 
grave of Hesse, and his views of di- 
vorce and bigamy, the author displays 
a kind of valiant confidence in the cold 
facts of the case which is more appro- 
priate for critical scholars than for gen- 
eral readers, who without further ex- 
planations might go far astray. The 
history is, however, for students, and is 
a royal work to supply what they need, 
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and to do it in the very best manner. 
Primarily the book is for reference, to 
be consulted on topics, and studied with 
the view of making oneself master 
of the subject.. It is a work of extraor- 
dinary comprehensiveness, and has all 
the qualities required in a work of this 
character. 

& 


A Country WitnHout Strikes. By 
Henry Demarest Lloyd. New York: 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00.) This 
latest book of Mr. Lloyd’s will be wel- 
comed by all progressive people. It is: 
the result of a visit to the Compulsory 
Arbitration Court of New Zealand, and 
is luminous, interesting, and told in a 
popular rather than legal or statistical 
manner. Mr. Lloyd finds nothing but 
approval for compulsory arbitration, al- 
tho a great many sincere friends of the 
law are not as enthusiastic over it as is 
he. New Zealand is the only country in , 
the world in which labor disputes must 
be settled by arbitration, therefore it is 
significant that it is also the only coun- 
try in the world that has during the past 
six years (ever since the law went into , 
effect) had not a single labor dispute | 
where violence was resorted to. The 
people of New Zealand are satisfied with 
the law. so Mr. Lloyd tells us, and its 
scope is being extended all the time. The 
State does not, as many people suppose, 
fix wages or compel laborers and cap- 
italists to follow its decisions contrary 
to the law of supply and demand. It 
simply says, “ You can make any private 
agreements you want to, but you can- 
not fight about them.” Either party to 
the dispute can call the other before the 
court, but pending the settlement the em- 
ployers cannot shut down their shops, 
nor can the employees leave their work. 
William Pember Reeves, ex-Minister of 
Labor in New Zealand, and the author of 
the law, writes a valuable introduction to 
the book. We commend it to everybody 
interested in political and social progress. 


History AND FUNCTIONS OF CENTRAL 
Lasor Unions. By William Maxwell 
Burke, Ph.D. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.) This is a history of 
central labor unions in England, and es-* 
pecially in the United States; their rise, 
their organization, objects and principles, 
and their relation to political action and 
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Socialism. It is more descriptive than 
critical, the author contenting himself 
with very little of that philosophy which 
most writers give forth when discussing 
the labor question. The author thinks 
that the Central Labor Unions will have 
more power as time goes on in the com- 
munity, and that, perhaps, the time is not 
far distant when their utterances will 
have as much weight as those of the 
Chambers of Commerce. At present the 
tendency of all labor unions, central, na- 
tional, federated and amalgamated, is 
toward Socialism, altho there is still a 
large minority of the “ pure and simple ” 
trade unionists whose aim is a purified 
continuation of the present wage system. 
What Mr. Burke has to say about inde- 
pendent political action is very signifi- 
cant. He says that if the unions should 
go into such action they could never 
hope for any of their schemes being 
taken up by the present political parties. 
Now as they hold the balance of power 
between the two great parties they can 
compel the insertion of their labor planks 
in both platforms. No one can read this 
book through without seeing what a 
‘power and necessity the Central Labor 
Unions are. 


PictuRES OF Earty New YorK ON 
DarK BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY. 
By R. T. Haines Halsey. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $50.00.) In the 
present volume the author has set forth 
his interest in local history with an en- 
thusiasm that had been: awakened by 
chance contact with the pottery that 
was decorated by the Staffordshire 
potters to overcome a strong post 
Revolutionary American. prejudice 
against English wares of all kinds. 
Tie has found upon the dishes used 
by the great middle classes, when 
Colonial pewter and wooden trenchers 
became superannuated, a notable ceram- 
ic picture gallery of portraits, views, 
buildings and historical events. These 
were connected first with New York City 
and State,and afterward with Boston and 
New England, Philadelphia, the South 
and West. They were derived from con- 
temporary prints and original sketches 
made for the purpose, that but for the 
preservation brought about by the sur- 
vival of this decorated queensware had 
otherwise been entirely lost. Mr. Hal- 
sey has gathered and studied this pot- 


tery as he had and made opportunity, — 


and now that this ware has become ¢ol- 
lectors’ material it is eminently fitting 
and exceedingly opportune that the re- 
sults of his careful research should be 
embodied in such a charming form of 
book-making. In the pages of the 268 
copies to which the edition is limited 
will be found a rare treat not only for 
pottery lovers, but also for all those in 
whom dwells a love of the beautiful. The 
blue tints of the illustrative photogra- 
vures perfectly match the blue of the 
ware portrayed, and in conjunction with 
the finish of the book in other directions 
make it one of the most notable special 
books of the season. 


Nature's GARDEN. An Aid to Knowl- 
edge of Our Wild Flowers and their In- 
sect Visitors. With Colored Plates and 
Many Other Illustrations Photographed 
Directly from Nature by Henry Troth 
and A. R. Dugmore. Text by Neltje 
Blanchan. 8vo, pp. xvi, .413. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., New York. $3.00.) 
Nature’s Garden is the pretty title of an 
attractive book. The beauty and merit 
of it are in the pictures of nearly ninety 
flowers, a quarter of them colored, most 
of them from photographs, and so sure to 
be correct. They are well reproduced 
by the half-tone process. The colors are 
usually very exact, altho we should ob- 
ject to the bricky color of the Asclepias 
purpurasceus, and its very scarlet seeds. 
The plan of the book is not botanical, 
but the method of a popular smaller 
book is adopted of classifying flowers by 
their colors, a plan which scatters the vio- 
lets, orchids, etc., in a sad way, altho it 
has advantages for those ignorant of 
botany and too lazy to learn, for whom 
the book is intended. It is not easy to 
classify all of the five hundred flowers 
in this way, and we confess to surprise 
to see the spring-beauty, and Cypripe- 
dium Regine (spectabile) classed with 
“white or greenish flowers.” But the 
description of the plants is good and 
careful, and the text is written rather 
rhetorically for the general reader, and 
with special attention to the fertilization 
of flowers by insects. We heartily com- 
mend it to those for whom it is intended. 


A student of botany will much prefer his 


Gray or his Britton and Brown. 


HEREDITY AND HuMAN PROGRESS. 
By W. Duncan McKim. (New York: 


























G. P.. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) Dr. 
McKim is impressed with the dangers 
of “the ever strengthening torrent of 
defective and criminal humanity,” and 
thinks that religion, philanthropy and 
law have all shown themselves powerless 
to stem it. He fears that unless some 
new remedy is adopted civilization may 
decline. Regarding criminals as_ the 
product of heredity, his proposal is to 
prevent the continuance of the breed by 
putting to death—a gentle, painless death 
—the very weak and very vicious who 
fall into the hands of the State for 
maintenance, reformation, or punish- 
ment. This process is “an expression 
of enlightened pity for the victims.” Dr. 
McKim labors with earnestness and in- 
genuity to make this proposal seem ju- 
dicious, but the world is as yet far from 
ready to listen to him. The death pen- 
alty is rather passing out of favor than 
otherwise, and while we all know many 
people whose extinction we should not 
regret, we hesitate to take active meas- 
ures to bring it about. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND Civic Economy 
oF Larce Towns. By Thomas Chalm- 
ers. Abridged and With an Introduc- 
tion by Charles R. Henderson. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
It is a good idea to republish Dr. Chalm- 
ers’s contributions to the cause of Chris- 
tian philanthropy. His fundamental 
principle was that the relief of the poor 
should be attended to by the church and 
not by the Government, and the argu- 
ments, both from theory and experience, 
by which he supported his position, have 
never been successfully controverted. 
Professor Henderson undertakes to crit- 
icise the fundamentals of Dr. Chalmers’s 
political economy without quite under- 
standing that without this basis of doc- 
trine the structure which Dr. Chalmers 
raised could not stand. While Professor 
Henderson’s criticism appears to us to 
be feeble, we are indebted to him for his 
condensation of the unsystematic and 
diffuse writings of a man who was essen- 
tially a preacher rather than a scientific 
reasoner, and we commend the book to 
all interested in the great problem, how 
to relieve the poor without creating 
paupers. Dr. Chalmers solved the prob- 
lem, on a small scale, and it could be 
solved everywhere, were philanthropists 
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generally willing to accept his guidance 
and to follow his example. 


Six ARTHUR SULLIVAN: LIFE, SToRY, 
LETTERS AND REMINISCENCES. By Ar- 
thur Laurence. With Critique by B. W. 
Findon, and Bibliography by Wilfred 
Bendall. (Chicago and New York: 
Herbert Stone & Co.) We have here 
another thoroughly readable musical 
biography. In such large measure it 
has direct autobiographic flavor that it 
offers one almost the quality of Arthur 
Pougin’s anecdotal work on Verdi. A 
musician lays it aside with the sense re- 
newed that Sullivan’s shining career is 
a milestone in British music; with a con- 
viction of the fact that England has in 
him, at least in his best comic operas, 
a composer born with a brilliant genius 
which takes almost a unique place in 
the whole story of the lyric stage. To 
find any sufficient parallel, we must turn 
not to Gréty or Boiedlieu or Auber or 
Cimarosa or Offenbach ; but to some sort 
of a musical faculty embodying and as- 
similating traits in each, while rejecting 
many, and at the same time interblend- 
ing a dignity and solidity of musical 
structure far advanced on such ante- 
cedents. So far as we know, this vol- 
ume is the only satisfactory and detached 
work of the kind on Sullivan. While 
we do not accept all the author’s mu- 
sical convictions, we assent.to the most 
of them; and we applaud a fair majority. 
The book, naturally, has a large refer- 
ence to Sir Arthur’s American visit, and 
to the history in this country of the 
matchless repertory of the Lyric and 
Savoy theaters. The volume is a care- 
fully made one; and the illustrations and 
fac-similes of autographic matter are of 
much interest. The Appendix contains a 
complete and classified Reference List of 
Sullivan’s works, according to date and 
place of publication or performance, 
from .even the short songs to those _ 
operettas—such masterpieces of tasteful 
scoring, and so overflowing with mel- 
odic and rhythmic invention !—that now 
are classics in England’s music. 


A BtoGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
Musicians. Compiled and Edited by 
Theodore Baker, Ph.D. With Por- 
traits from Drawings in Pen and Ink 
by Alex. Gribayédoff. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) This is an admirable work. 
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Dr. Baker has been long engaged in 
making it so. He has succeeded thor- 
oughly. There are at present no larger 
reference-works in musical biography 
(to which utility the present undertak- 
ing was restricted) that are up to date 
at all adequately, in all departments and 
nationalities. The notices are concise. 
They are critically accurate, and cover 
in data the field of the workers in the 
art, almost to the very last paragraphs 
of its present records. The notices are in 
careful proportion, and by the aid of 
enough yet not too much abbreviation 
and constant bibliographic guidances 
of the best kind, they contain a vast 
deal of information. In dress, the Dic- 
tionary is a model one. We have a 
book of no great size, and of perfect 
wieldiness, with its six hundred and 
fifty-three pages in a clear, black type 
on an opaque paper; and Mr. Griba- 
yédoff’s pen and ink portraits are gen- 
erally admirable little likenesses. For a 
public or a private library this new book 
will be valuable. 


THE STORMING OF StdNy Point. By 
Henry P. Johnson, A.M., Professor of 
History of the College of the City of 
New York. (James F. White & Co.) 
This little volume is of much more im- 
portance than its title and comparative- 
ly small size would imply. It is a well 
written, intetesting and thorough study, 
not only of one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of our Revolutionary War, but of 
the earnest work and well laid plans of 
the commanders and the excellent dis- 
cipline of the ragged veterans which led 
up to and executed it. In an appendix 
are letters of the British Ministers and 
Commanders now published for the first 
time which show the importance which 
they attached to the capture. No stu- 
dent of American history can afford to 
miss this modest but important addition 
to his sources of information. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN SoctAL MoveMent. By Charles 
William Stubbs. (New York: Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. $1.25.) Dean Stubbs 
does not here undertake a life of Kings- 
ley, but aims to show what he and Mau- 
’ rice accomplished in turning the forces 
of Christism into new and more prac- 
tical channels. His book is an extreme- 
ly laudatory appreciation of Kingsley, 


but no one would ever learn from it that 
he did not continue to be the radical 
which he was in his early life. We can- 
not recommend the book to American 
readers who are not already familiar 
with the details of English history in 
this century, and especially with the 
“ Anglican ” movement. 


Tue Lazsor ANNUAL; oR, THE RE- 
FORMERS YEAR Book For 1900. Edited 
and Published by Joseph Edwards, of 
Wallasey, Cheshire, England. (New 
York: Leonard D. Abbott, 336 West 
Seventy-first Street. 30 cents.) In 
this full and most complete annual for 
social reformers is collected pretty 
much everything of importance in 
the reform world, especially in Eng- 
land and America. The book is arranged 
both topically and _ chronologically, 
while signed articles on social questions 
by the leading reformers are included. 
Much space is given to a bibliography 
of magazine articles. This annual is a 
necessity within its field. 


CHARLES SuMNER. By Moorfield 
Story. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) The “American States- 
men” series has had no better number 
than the life of Charles Sumner, now in 
hand. Mr. Story, it seems to us, has 
done his task with most excellent abil- 
ity. It is a clear, full and finely poised 
memoir, in which Charles Sumner ap- 
pears naturally, his personality standing 
out sharp and strong in the interesting 
and often stirring circumstances of his 
noble life.- The riches of political ma- 
terials at Mr. Story’s command have been 
digested thoroughly and arranged with 
good judgment. The book is not only a 
noteworthy piece, of biography; but as 
well a strong sketch of our political his- 
tory during a most important period. A 
good index rompletes the volume. 

Tue BrauMIn’s Treasure. By G. 
A. Henty. (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.50.) One of Mr. 
Henty’s long and exciting stories of ad- 
venture for young people. The treasure 
is a diamond bracelet stolen from a Hindu 
Idol in India. The struggle for its pos- 
session gives rise to no end of most cap- 
tivating dangers and hair-breadth es- 
capes. It is one of those stories with 
which Mr. Henty takes away a boy's 
breath, ; 
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THOUGHTS. AND EXPERIENCES IN AND 
Out oF ScHoort. By John B. Peaslee, 
LL.B., Ph.D., ex-Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Printed for the Author by Curts & 
Jennings, Cincinnati. $1.50.) There is 
a great deal in this large book to inter- 
est the general reader as well as those 
whose taste or profession leads them into 
the school atmosphere. Dr. Peaslee has 
been for years distinguished as a teacher, 
superintendent ‘of schools and lecturer. 
He has here brought together his obser- 
vations, experiences, essays and lectures, 
accompanied with many illustrations and 
a large number of letters from distin- 
guished people. 


LiTeERARY REMINISCENCES. By Ed- 
ouard Grenier. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Abel Ran. (London: 
Adam and Charles Black. $1.75.) <A 
very attractive French work put into very 
pleasant English diction. Grenier was 
a contemporary of Lamartine, Heine, 
Mérimée, Georges Sand and that gen- 
eration of celebrities who made Paris 
blaze with their genius. His reminis- 
cences are most attractively set in a frame 
peculiarly French and brilliant. It is a 
chat of a high order, mostly literary, but 
racy of the life it dwells upon and as light 
as its subjects sometimes are weighty. A 
charmingly readable and _ instructive 
book. 


THe Krineo’s Lyrics. Selected and 
Arranged by Fitz Roy Carrington. (New 
York: R. H. Russell.) This is a collec- 
tion of lyrical poems of the reigns of 
King James I and King Charles I, to- 
gether with the Ballad of Agincourt, by 
Michael Drayton, with portraits of au- 
thors. It is a pretty little book, most 
tastefully bound and exquisitely printed. 


2s 
Literary Notes. 


‘THE scene of Mr. Kipling’s new novel is 
laid in Upper Burmah and it is about 100,000 
words in length. 


aes -Mr. Booth Tarkington’s new story, 
: Monsieur Beaucaire,” will be issued by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. immediately. 


....The first uniform edition of the writings 
of Thomas Wentworth Higginson is in prep- 
aration at the Riverside Press. 


...-A. J. D. Biddle, author of “The Ma- 
deira Islands,” has just been made a Fellow of 
the London Geographical Society. 
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....-Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. are 
hereafter to publish the children’s illustrated 
books by Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane. 


....The publication of “ A History of the 
University of Pennsylvania” is just an- 
nounced by Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


....Ernest Seton-Thompson has written a 
play for children and the characters are all ani- 
mals. It will be published in the July issue of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


....Noyes, Platt & Company, of Boston, an- 
nounce the authorized publication, both in 
French and English, of the Official Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Fine Arts Exhibit of the 
United States at the Paris Exposition. 


....An unpublished poem by James Russell 
Lowell is announced for publication in next 
month’s Century. It is entitled “Three Scenes 
in the Life of a Portrait,” and was written in 
Madrid during his stay there as Minister. 


....Mr. John Russell Davidson, lately of 
Harper Brothers’, has opened The Authors’ 
Agency in New York city for the placing of 
manuscripts, etc. Mr. Davidson has references 
from some of the best known literary people 
in this country. 


....Professor Nash, author of “ The Genesis 
of the Social Conscience,” has now in the Mac- 
millan press “‘ The History of the Higher Criti- 
cism of the New Testament.” . This is one of 
the New Testament Handbook Series and is 
practically the first book written on the general 
subject in English. 


....The first.issue of The American Muse- 
um Journal has reached our desk. It is “a 
popular record of the progress of the American 
Museum of Natural History of New York,” 
and it wishes to make known “in an agreeable 
and non-technical manner whatever is of gen- 
eral interest in the scientific work, expeditions, 
collections and current accessions of the Muse- 
um.” It is illustrated and published monthly. 


....The bibliographical supplements to The 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
The American Journal of Theology, of 1808- 
’99, prepared with so much labor by Professor 
Muss-Arnolt, of the Chicago University, have 
been gathered in an octavo volume. They 
cover Semitics, theology in its various depart- 
ments, and early Christian art and archeology, 
and are of great value to those who wish to 
find a complete list of publications, whether in 
book, pamphlet or journal, in these lines of 
scholarship. : 

....The French Assumptionist Fathers have 
established in their Maison de Bonne Presse a 
publication concern of the first magnitude, 
especially for church periodicals, with which 
they are practically flooding the country. Their 
chief paper, La Croix, appears weekly in an 
edition of more than a million copies, and local 
papers of the same name and under the same 
management appear throughout the provinces. 
This whole Croix series of periodicals is en- 
gaged in a sharp agitation against Protestant- 
ism and against the Republic and in favor of 
an empire or a kingdom. 


EDITORIALS. 


Injunctions in Labor Disputes. 


WuatT is sometimes called “ govern- 
ment by injunction” will be one of the 
minor issues in the approaching cam- 
paign, and the recent orders of courts in 
several cities where large bodies of work- 
men are on strike have given it fresh 
prominence. In Kansas City, Judge 
Hook, of the Federal Court, has issued 
an injunction of broad scope to restrain 
the striking employees of the railway 
company from interfering with the move- 
ment of the street cars. His purpose ap- 
pears to have been to prevent interference 
with the transportation of the mails; but 
the order is so broad that it really forbids 
interference by any method with the 
movement of any street car. Therefore 
the strikers complain that the company, 
being thus protected for a considerable 
time, is enabled to fill their places and de- 
feat their purpose. Undoubtedly the 
company’s cars and the new men operat- 
ing them ought to be protected, and when 
strikers complain that they are restrained 
from acts of violence and intimidation 
they deserve no sympathy; but it does 
not necessarily follow that they have 
been restrained in the best way and by 
the proper agency. The controversy 
which has drawn an injunction from 
Judge Adams, of the Federal Court, in 
St. Louis, is like the one in Kansas City, 
but marked by greater violence. The 
city is virtually in the hands of a mob 
composed of the striking railway men 
and those who stand with them. Here 
again the court was asked to prevent in- 
terference with the movement of the 
mails; but the injunction is so compre- 
hensive that deputy marshals say it em- 
powers them to protect any street car, 
altho the mails are not carried on ordi- 
nary cars. The injunction issued by 
Judge Freedman, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, against certain striking 
cigar makers in this city has been de- 
nounced by labor organizations through- 
out the country because, it is alleged, it 
even forbids the union to make the usual 
payment of money to strikers for the sup- 
port of their families. Some deny that 
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it goes so far, and there is room for doubt 
as to the exact meaning of the order, 
which forbids the union to 

“pay any former employee of the plaintiffs 
any sum of money for the purpose of continu- 
ing organized, concerted and combined action 
on the part of said former employees with the 
object and purpose of interfering with and pre- 
venting the plaintiffs from carrying on their 
business.” 

At all events, the officers of the union 
think that they. disobey the injunction 
when they pay the usual strike benefits. 
Under no one of these three injunctions 
has any striker been punished, thus far, 
but punishment for contempt cannot long 
be delayed. 

Such a use of injunctions is opposed by 
many union workmen, apparently, be- 
cause the orders have in some instances 
been notably effective in preventing the 
violence and intimidation which serve to 
restrain non-union men from entering the 
service of the employing corporation or 
firm. Surely this is not a good reason 
for opposing it. But if this is an indirect 
way of applying restraint and of punish- 
ing men for misdemeanors or crimes 
which are punishable in the local criminal 
courts by the ordinary method, we may 
inquire whether it is expedient thus to 
substitute the powers of a court of 
equity for the local police authority, and 
the summary sentence of a single judge 
for the verdict of a trial jury. The ques- 
tion is not free from complications. In 
most cases the injunctions issued by 

‘Federal courts in labor disputes have 
been procured at times when the local 
authorities were either unable or unwill- 
ing to enforce the laws for the preserva- 
tion of order; and some Federal interest, 
such as the protection of the mails, has 
been affected or involved. In some in- 
stances it seemed clear that crimes of 
violence and a paralysis of industry could 
be prevented in no other way, or that by 
no other agency could criminals be 
brought to punishment. But the loss of 
the respect of the people for the courts, 
or of the respect of the large number now 
or hereafter to be enrolled in labor or- 
ganizations, would be a heavy price to 





















pay for such advantages of prompt and 
decisive action as are gained in a few in- 
stances when the courts of equity vir- 
tually perform the duties of the local 
police and the local criminal courts. Bet- 
ter that some communities should suffer 
on account of the weakness or disloyalty 
of their own elected authorities, and 
learn by such experience the value of 
good government, than that a large body 
of the people should lose respect for the 
courts and become hostile toward them. 
There is some danger that this prac- 
tice of issuing injunctions in labor quar- 
rels or wars will create a deep-seated and 
deplorable prejudice against the courts. 
At the election in November next it will 
be opposed by the platforms of nearly or 
quite one-half of the voters in the United 
States. This in itself should be enough 
to stimulate impartial inquiry as to the 
ground of objection. We should re- 
member that the injunctions in labor dis- 
putes are always issued against working- 
men and organized labor, and that for 
this reason the courts issuing them seem, 
to the workingmen, to be the allies or 
agents of the.employing corporations or 
firms. It is easy for many workingmen 
to believe that this apparent alliance 
really exists, and to say that the courts 
are controlled by the corporations and the 
rich. This conclusion is more easily 
reached in any State where judges have 
been appointed by the influence of a boss 
who has controlled legislation in the in- 
terest of corporations. Prejudice is ex- 
cited also by methods which, to the mind 
of the enjoined or the accused, seem to 
imply desire to avoid trial by jury and the 
processes of the local criminal courts. A 
bill recently introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Bate relates to this question. It 
would preserve the power of the Federal 
courts to:punish summarily those who 
are guilty of contempt in the court’s pres- 
ence, or so near at hand that the court’s 
proceedings are obstructed; but it pro- 
vides that in all other cases persons ac- 
cused of contempt shall have a right to be 
tried by a jury. Under such regulations 
a court of equity would be shorn of some 
powers which it ought to possess; but 
the bill points to restrictions which may 
eventually be accepted in a modified 
form, and about which there will be dis- 
cussion in the future. Adverse criticism 
of the new use of injunctions does not 
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preclude abhorrence of the crimes of vio- 
lence which mark so many strike con- 
troversies ; but there should be earnest in- 
quiry and discussion concerning any 
practice, however pure and just in pur- 
pose, that tends to impair public confi- 
dence in the fairness of the Federal 


courts. 
& 


The Permanence of the Laws 
of .Nature. 


THE eclipse came precisely as the as- 
tronomers had ciphered it out, and the 
multitude’ of expeditions were in their 
appointed places, most carefully selected 
beforehand, and the minute or two of 
totality was improved with the greatest 
diligence to obtain all possible informa- 
tion as to the questions that most needed 
solution. It will take a little time to 
gather the results, and we may hope to 
have the first points of them in our next 
issue. 

Do we apprehend what is involved in 
the statement that the eclipse kept its 
exact time table, began, reached totality, 
continued and ended just as predicted, 
and that it traversed just the path that 
had been foretold? Let us suppose that 
it had happened that the eclipse began 
a minute too soon, or that the line of to- 
tality had run a hundred miles north of 
the track laid down for it, what would it 
have meant? The mathematician or the 
physicist can hardly imagine such a 
thing. But if it had occurred it would 
have proved that the laws of nature had 
been upset, that gravity had ceased to 
act normally, that the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces were no longer in their 
eternal- equilibrium, that chaos and 
chance had displaced God from the 
throne of the universe. 

Pythagoras was right; God rules the 
world by mathematics. His laws are 
fixed and know no change. We can 
depend upon them, be they physical or 
moral. Therefore, it is never safe to 
jump from a precipice on the rocks be- 
low; therefore the clock will strike the 
breakfast hour; therefore water will not 
poison, and arsenic will; therefore to do 
wrong is dangerous, and wisdom is jus- 
tified of her children. 

Let us think again what it would mean 
if that eclipse had been a minute behind 
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hand. The stars keep their courses. The 
earth moves about the sun, and the 
moon about the earth in its foreor- 
dained track, at their regular speed, and 
they never fail to keep their time tables 
by the slightest appreciable fraction of 
a single second. Moving at a speed of 
nineteen miles a second, after traveling 
six hundred million miles, the earth re- 
appears at its vernal equinox just on 
the instant when the computer had 
ciphered it out. But if it had not done 
so, if God had revoked his laws, then we 
could trust nothing hereafter. Who 
could be sure that the old combinations 
of elements would not fail, that lead 
might not be light as aluminum, or that 
sixteen-to-one silver might not cease to 
be a heresy? Because the eclipse was 
on time, because it followed its appointed 
’ track, because law knows no exception, 
men live and work in hope and safety. 
. If we antagonize a law we know what to 
expect, and have no right to complain. 
We find no fault with God or Provi- 
dence if a friend dies of typhoid fever, 
for we had been forewarned. We know 
what arsenic or alcohol or jealousy or 
malice will do, and if we break an eternal 
law, made by God, or eternal as God, 
we put the blame for the consequences 
on ourselves, not on the law or the Law- 
giver. But in the law and the Law- 
giver we rejoice; on them we pin our 
faith; all our plans and hopes rest on 
them ; for we know how they work, what 
they will do. So the best study we can 
make is the investigation of laws, and 
thus the enlargement of our powers of 
prophecy, by which we can take advan- 
tage or warning of them. Does this 
thought seem to bring law and Law- 
giver into close identity of action? So 
let it be. That is the best judge or gov- 
ernor who nearest identifies himself with 
law, so that his action is the action of 
law. We are glad that the eclipse was 
not a minute early nor a minute late. 
& 


The Methodist Time Limit. 


THE present session of the Methodist ° 


quadrennial General Conference has 
been a most memorable one, not for its 
elections, but for its abolition of the time 
limit of the pastorate. This is of vastly 
greater importance than the victory of 
this candidate or that for the bishopric, 


altho the elections of officials might 
seem to a visitor the one thing which 
had drawn the members of the Confer- 
ence together, and the only thing in 
which they took an absorbing interest. 

It was a great victory for the pastorate, 
for its value and dignity, when some 
years ago the rule was changed so as to 
allow a pastor to remain five years in- 
stead of three with one church. That 
worked so well that now, at last, after 


much discussion, the limit has been en-_ 


tirely removed, and a pastor can remain 
with his people just as long as he and 
they may please. Hitherto it has been 
impossible for a Methodist minister to 
build up a great personal influence in a 
community. It cannot be done in three 
years or five. It requires ten, twenty 
years, for character and ability to reach 
its full fruitage. So when we speak of 
the strong men in the pulpit they have 
always been Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Episcopalians, but 
not Methodists. What would Dr. Storrs 
or Dr. Hall or Phillips Brooks have been 
if driven out of his parish after three or 
five years, and compelled to begin again 
with another church? It takes time for 
such fruit to ripen. 

But now an able Methodist minister, 
who before found good reason, like Dr. 
Meredith, of Brooklyn, to transfer his 


service to another denomination that val- _ 


ued permanence and growth, can remain, 
and serve through the whole term of his 
usefulness. He is not necessarily, as 
if by the mechanical movement of an 
orrery or astronomical clock, shot off to 
redeliver his old sermons at a new sta- 
tion. He will be kept keyed up to the 
best of his endeavors. He can see the in- 
fants he baptizes grow up about him, 
and can be the true spiritual father of 
his people. It is a wonderful conserva- 
tism that has delayed so long this evident 
reform. 

This reform will carry others with it. 
If a successful and useful pastor is not to 
be rooted out of his place by the merci- 
less course of a few years, he will not be so 
support in an elective office. We believe 
support is an elective office. We believe 
that it will reduce the partisan office- 
seeking which has been the chief visible 
evil of the Methodist Church. Many a 
pastor, if he can remain with his people, 
will not want to be editor or secretary 
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or bishop. He will prefer the local use- 
fulness and honor into which he has 
grown. There will be the further ad- 
vantage, to which we have adverted, of 
reducing the drain of able ministers to 
other denominations. It is surprising 
how many of the strongest Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers have be- 
gun their work in the Methodist Church, 
and almost all of them have found the at- 
traction for the change in the hope of a 
more permanent pastorate; and their 
wives have felt the same desire to avoid 
frequent change of homes. 

But it must not be supposed that this 
reform puts the Methodist pastorate into 
precisely the same condition as that of 
other denominations. A difference of 
the first importance still remains, and 
will, we believe, long continue to give 
an advantage to Methodism. Its boast 
has been, “ A church for every minister, 
and a minister for every church.” So it 
will continue. The bishops will still as- 
sign every year the pastors to the 
churches. There will be no _ vacant 
churches, no unemployed ministers, no 
interregnum of service. The bishops will 
make changes as seems wise, and the 
Methodist Church will preserve its 
unique advantage in this respect, but will 
have relieved itself of what was the chief 
hindrance to its influence and power. 


: 8 
Ice and Politics. 


WHEN the officers of the American Ice 
Company, commonly known as the Ice 
Trust, increased by 100 per cent. the 
price of ice to consumers in the city of 
New York, a few weeks ago, they did not 
foresee that their action would cause em- 
barrassment in high political circles. 
Such, however, has already been the ef- 
fect of recent public allegations as to 
the ownership of large blocks of the com- 
pany’s stock, and it is not probable that 
the embarrassment will become less an- 
noying while the company is defending 
itself against three attacks in the courts. 
Even the course of national politics may 
be affected by the disturbance caused by 
the company’s exaction of monopoly 
prices in this city. It may be recalled 
that ex-Judge Augustus Van Wyck—the 
unsuccessful candidate for Governor in 
1898, against Roosevelt—was for a time 
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the candidate of Croker’s Tammany for 
the presidency ; that he had the support of 
certain Democrats in other States who 
desired to set aside the silver issue; and 
that he was brought forward in public 
meetings as thé eloquent champion of the 
movement against Trusts. More recent- 
ly he has been mentioned as a candidate 
for the vice-presidency. His utterances | 
against Trust monopolies and exactions 
are among the most valued campaign 
documents of his party. His brother is 
the Mayor of New York. Both are the 
trusted associates or agents of Richard 
Croker, who is represented here during 
his absence in Europe by John F. Carroll. 

The leading newspaper of their party, 
the New York Journal, asserts that each 
of these:gentlemen holds a large quantity 
of the Ice Company’s stock, assigning 
4,000 shares to ex-Judge Van Wyck, 
4,000 to the Mayor, 5,000 to Carroll and 
1,100 to Croker. It is charged that the 
company was enabled by the favor of the 
Department of Docks to establish a mo- 
nopoly, obtaining substantial control of . 
the available dock space, to the exclusion 
of independent dealers in ice. The same 
newspaper asserts that blocks of ice stock 
stand in the names of two Dock Com- 
missioners and four judges of the local 
courts. An examination of the munic- 
ipal officers named ahove, altho ordered 
by a judge of the Supreme Court, at this 
writing has not taken place. 

Mr. Croker and his associates not only 
have approved the denunciation of Trusts 
by their party, but also have offered to 
furnish, in the person of ex-Judge Van 
Wyck, a candidate for the presidency 
who would make opposition to Trusts the 
chief plank in his platform. But now, 
whilé the poor of New York are loudly 
complaining of the Ice Company’s greed, 
and the company is attacked in three 
tribunals, and the press is pointing to the 
Journal's reports concerning the distribu- 
tion of the company’s stock, it is said 
that ex-Judge.Van Wyck cannot even be 
a delegate-at-large to the national con- 
vention. Croker and Carroll have 
promptly turned the Tammany delega- 
tion over to Bryan, and the Democrats of 
the State, outside of the city, are getting 
ready to denounce the Ice Company in the 
coming State convention. These com- 


plications will probably reduce the Demo- 
cratic vote in New York; and evidence 
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of insincerity here concerning the Trust 
issue will not help the party elsewhere. 
The lines are not strictly drawn by the 
Republican party, however; for Senator 
Thurston, of Nebraska, was recently 
elected a delegate-at-large upon a plat- 
from denouncing Trusts, while he was 
defending the Standard Oil Company in 
court, and the announcement was made 
last week that the chairman of the Re- 
publican Committee on Resolutions at 
Philadelphia would be Senator Foraker, 
who was then, as counsel for one of the 
so-called Trusts, submitting to a court in 
Ohio an earnest argument in behalf of 
such industrial combinations. 
& 


Two Lynchings. 


Or ali crimes the most criminal are 
those that attack law in the execution of 
its duties. Such a crime was one which 
last week brought dishonor to the State 
of Colorado, and another which occurred 
the week before in Georgia. 

A negro had murdered two girls in 
Pueblo, Col. He escaped to Denver, but 
was there arrested and taken back to 
Pueblo. We will allow that he was 
guilty, altho there is no legal evidence of 
it. On the arrival of the train in Pueblo 
a mob was waiting with ropes to hang 
him. His captors, so the dispatch says, 
instead of protecting him, pushed him 
out of the car door into the hands of the 
mob, who instantly put a noose about his 
neck and dragged him to a telegraph 
pole, where he was hanged. The Mayor, 
we are glad to say, called for order, but 
in vain. The accused would have had 
justice, if he had been tried; but a 
mob cares nothing for law, only for 
vengeance. Murder is _ barbarism, 
whether it be murder by an individual or 
murder by a mob. The former may in- 
dicate only a sporadic moral degeneracy ; 
but the latter is the indictment of a whole 
community. We mention this case of 
lynching first, and with especial detesta- 
tion, because it occurred in a Northern 
State. 

The week before a case of lynching 
occurred in Augusta, Ga., where the re- 
lations between the two races had been 
rather pleasant. We tell a part of the 


story, not from the papers, which gloss it 
all they can, but from private infor- 
mation. 


A young man, a student in 
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a colored institution, dressed in the 
school uniform of an officer, accompanied 
by a colored lady teacher, entered a street 
car. The pretension of a uniform is not 
liked by the whites, and when the two 
attempted to take a seat, a young white 
man, Whitney, and the lady with him 
spread themselves to shut them out. The 
woman crowded past them and sat down 
in a colored woman’s lap, when Whitney 
called out, “ Don’t let that wench sit on 
you.” The colored man now sat down, 
crowding Whitney, who struck him, and . 
tried to get him off the car. Here a col- 
ored man, Wilson, in the seat in front, 
said: “ Don’t go; stay on the car.” Then 
Whitney cursed Wilson and struck him 
with his fist, when Wilson rose as. if to 
strike back. Whitney made a movement 
as if to draw a pistol, but Wilson drew 
first and shot Whitney through the head. 
Wilson was immediately seized, dis- 
armed, beaten and turned over to the 
police, who locked him in jail, the Pres- 
byterian minister appearing on the scene 
to prevent his being lynched. The white 
Democratic primary was to be held in 
three days, and threats were made that 
if the sheriff would not let the crowd 
lynch Wilson he would not be renomi- 
nated. The papers say the negro was 
put on the cars, to be taken to Atlanta, 
and that a mob seized him from the train 
fifteen miles out. We are informed,that 
he was not put on the train, but was taken 
out where the mob wanted him, and was 
killed, having first been tortured and 
mutilated beyond recognition; portions 
of his body were carried off as souvenirs, 
and the rope was divided among the par- 
ticipators, many of whom are well 
enough known, and, like Whitney, are 
members of Christian churches. A 
negro organization recovered Wilson’s 
body, and an immense crowd attended 
the funeral, where all the colored pastors 
took part, counseling forbearance. They 
would not allow the coffin to be opened. 
The City Council immediately passed an 
ordinance confining negroes to the rear 
seats in cars. The sheriff was renomi- 
nated the day after the lynching by a 
good majority. 

Such is the dispassionate story. This 
was no case of the “ usual crime,” but 
what would have been a “ fracas between 
gentlemen,” but for the fact that one was 
colored. * 

















Why should those men have carried 
firearms? Why should not the ordinary 
processes of law have been observed? Is 
civilization, is education, is Christianity 
a failure? Certainly not. We do not at 
all despair, for the right must conquer in 
the end; but it will conquer only by the 
process which ‘holds law sacred and 
honors equally the rights of all men. 


2 
The United States and Turkey. 


Two events have been simultane- 
ously announced during the past week. 
One is the presentation by our Gov- 
ernment to the Porte of a fresh and 
somewhat more peremptory demand 
on the Turkish Government for the 
payment of the damages for the de- 
struction of American property during 
the Armenian massacres; the other is 
the arrival of Ahmed Bey, an officer of 
the Turkish Naval Department, with au- 
thority to contract for the purchase of a 
vessel of war. The two events are 
doubtless closely connected with each 
other. We make very little question 
that Ahmed Bey has been sent here to 
settle the payment of the American 
claims, yet not directly. The Turkish 
Government does not like that way, and 
it has before now been known that what 
the Porte desires, if it must pay the in- 
demnity, is to do it under the cover of a 
payment on some contract like that of a 
cruiser. It must not be imagined that 
Turkey is so impoverished that she can- 
not pay one hundred thousand dollars. 
It would be a. bagatelle. She can do it 
well enough. But she does not wish to 
do it in any such way as would afford a 
precedent for the payment of demands 
by other Governments. It is understood 
that our Government has declared that it 
would not be a party to any such indi- 
rection, and no doubt Secretary Hay has 
said so. But what can he do? If a 
man shall come.to the State Department 
and present one hundred thousand dol- 
lars and shall say that he is commis- 
sioned to make that payment on behalf 
of the Turkish Government, can the 
Secretary of State refuse to receive it? 
Certainly not. We presume that that is 
what will be done. Some contract will 
be made, some payment made on the con- 
tract and the parties to whom the pay- 
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ment is made will be overpaid to that 
amount, which they will hand over to 
the United States Government and the 
account will be settled. Turkey does 
not like to pay it, but the United States 
will not be a party to any of the inter- 
national jedlousies or agreements which 
prevent other countries from pressing 
such claims. We have to consider sole- 
ly our own interests, and American di- 
plomacy has the reputation of being 
somewhat unconventional and peremp- 
tory. . 

It will be asked why England and Ger- 
many and Russia and France, some of 
which have much larger claims for in- 
demnity, should hesitate to act with 
equal decision. The reason may well be 
that they have much larger concerns with 
the Turkish Government on their hands, 
and they do not care to meddle with such 
a paltry affair as these damages. It is 
not generally understood how serious 
have been the agreements that have been 
entered into between Russia and Ger- 
many and England during the past 
few months in reference to their rel- 
ative spheres of influence in Turkey. 
To the public it has been covered and 
concealed under the show of ail- 
road concessions, and Turkey has 
been practically forced to make agree- 
ments which really parcel out the 
control of Asia Minor, Armenia and 
Mesopotamia between Russia and Ger- 
many. It has been agreed that any rail- 
ways in Northern Asia Minor, beginning 
with Bender Eregli, perhaps one hundred 
miles east of Constantinople, and taking 
in, as we understand it, all Armenia north 
of the central chain of mountains to 
Lake Van, shall be so far under the 
control of Russia that any concession for 
the building of railroads shall be given 
to that Power; and that means Russian 
influence. The southern portion of 
Asia Minor and all Mesopotamia, exclud- 
ing Constantinople and the region there- 
about, are within the sphere of the Ger- 
man railroad concessions, and that means 
German influence. For the present the 
districts about the Sea of Marmora and 
Syria are left out of this agreement, 
Syria being somewhat under French in- 
fluence. The important phase of this 
agreement is that railroad rights do 
carry with them predominant influence 
and control, Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
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tamia down to the Persian Gulf are prac- 
tically partitioned between Germany and 
Russia, and neither Power will interfere 
with the other in their respective limits. 

It is not to be understood that Russia 
will build any railroads in the portion 
assigned to her. The only railroad that 
she might build would go through Persia 
to the Persian Gulf or the Arabian Sea, 
if England should not interfere—and 
England makes some claim of superior 
rights in Southern Persia. Yet Russia 
can hardly be at the expense, just now, 
of a Persian railroad, which Persia does 
not want; and, indeed, it is reported 
that she has renewed her convention not 
to give any railway concessions for an- 
other ten years. But Germany will, be- 
yond doubt, push forward the road down 
the Euphrates or more likely the Tigris, 
for that matter is not settled, to its mouth. 
Already Germany is pressing in every di- 
rection its interests and its influence and 
control in this region.. We do not sup- 
pose that the American exploring expe- 
dition in Southern Babylonia, which has 
now closed its work and is on its way to 
this country, has anything to do with the 
incoming of the Germans, for the time- 
limit of its concession had been reached. 
But it is very interesting that the two 
greatest of the ruins, Babylon and War- 
ka, have become the scenes of fresh and 
strong German exploring parties, and 
other German parties have been at work 
in Southern Asia Minor. The railroad 
will be managed by Germans, and Ger- 
man influence will very soon be predom- 
inant over that whole region. 

But how is it that Great Britain con- 
sents to this so easily? Is it because of 
her preoccupation in South Africa? Not 
at all. The concession for the Eu- 
phrates River railroad was ready to be 
taken up by an English syndicate, and 
money had been subscribed for it and 
plans had been made, when the British 
Government interfered and expressed its 
desire that this should be done by Ger- 
many. Germany becomes hereby a 
Mediterranean Sea power, while the 
Black Sea becomes practically a Rus- 
sian lake; but Germany becomes now a 
buffer power, limiting the extension of 
Russia to the west, and, what is vastly 
more important, Germany is compelled 
to be the friend of Great Britain for her 
own protection against France and Rus- 


sia in the Mediterranean. We may séé 
here an explanation of the remarkable 
change that has taken place in the last 
few months in the attitude of the Ger- 
man Government and the German people 
toward Great Britain, a change from ex- 
treme hostility to cordiality. Whether 
England shall show equal complaisance 
toward Russia’s ambition to reach down 
from Transcaucasia to the Persian Gulf 
may be a matter of more doubt. But 
now that Germany has its foothold on the 
Gulf it may be expected that Russia will 
be the more eager to reach the same goal. 
It might be expected that France would 
now be pressing for its share of the spoil 
in Palestine and Syria; butthat Jerusalem 
should ever become French can hardly 
be expected so long as the Czar is at 
the head of the Orthodox Greek Church. 

If we have rightly interpreted the con- 
ventions or treaties, nominally on railroad 
concessions, which have been entered in- 
to between Russia, Germany and Turkey, 
they make for good government and 
peace, and they make also for the protec- 
tion of Christians in Asia Minor. One 
of the first results appears in the protest 
which Russia has made against the con- 
tinued oppression of the Armenian Chris- 
tians. The German control will develop 
wonderfully what is one of the most 
beautiful and fertile regions on the face 
of the earth, as well as of the highest 
historical interest. History is making 
in these days, and.the century is ending 
with a rich promise for future civiliza- 
tion. 

& 


Mr. A. D. WoLMERANS is a member 
of the Transvaal Executive and is one 
of the deputation now in this country. 
In 1895 he was the leader of the Kruger 
party in the First Volksraad, and one 
act of his then is worth mentioning just 
now. A certain smallpox notice had 
been proclaimed restraining all natives 
from moving indiscriminately from place 
to place. A native named April and sev- 
eral others, had, at the expiration of his 
term of service, on the farm of one Prins- 
loo, removed to the farm of Mr. Boshoff, 
the Treasurer-General. Prinsloo took 
advantage of the notice to keep April and 
his family in enforced service on_ his 
farm, and appealed to a field cornet of 
the district, under whose decision April 
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and his sons were subjected to lashes 
and compelled to return to Prinsloo’s 
farm. Mr. Boshoff supported the na- 
tives in bringing the case before. court 
and judgment was given in their favor 
by the court, which pointed out that the 
field cornet had acted beyond his juris- 
diction and that the alleged smallpox 
notice did not affect the circumstances 
of the case. Prinsloo and the field cornet 
then went to President Kruger, who de- 
clared that the field cornet had simply 
done his duty, and the Government ac- 
tually paid the amount of damages and 
the costs. Then a petition was drawn up 
and signed by Mr. Wolmerans and sev- 
eral other members, addressed to the 
President and the Executive Council, in 
which they declared that the Volksraad 
is the highest authority in the land, and 
that its resolutions have to be obeyed by 
the High Court. They referred to the 
case of April, and asked the Government 
whether the High Court was not bound 
to give its decision in accordance with 
the resolution of the Volksraad, under 
which the smallpox notice had been set 
up. The State Secretary, Dr. Leyds, in- 
stead of replying that the judiciary was 
entirely independent of the Legislature, 
had the impudence to send the petition to 
the Registrar of the High Court with a 
minute requesting him to lay it before 
the judges for their remarks. Of course 
they took no notice of the minute. This 
is one specimen of the annoyance and in- 
sult the court received before it was ac- 
tually ‘broken up by the forced removal 
of the Chief Justice, and the equally. 
forced resignation of another of the three 
judges. The use of the lash upon the 
natives is not at al! unusual. A glaring 
instance of it was when General Cronje, 
in 1897, as Superintendent of Natives, 
summoned the Secoconi Chieftainess and 
her thirteen head-men before him to an- 
swer certain charges of non-payment of 
the hut-tax. Without any pretense of 
trials he ordered her to pay £147 and 
costs, and equally ordered each of the 
head-men to receive twenty-five lashes, 
which were inflicted. They do not use 
that kind of justice in St. Helena. 


os 
TuE following note comes to us from 


Mr. Merriam, Director of the Twelfth 
Census; 
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-law. Section 8 of that law says: 
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My attention has been called to a note in 
your issue of May 17, regarding the Census of 
Churches, which does not represent the posi- 
tion of the Census Office with entire accuracy. 
You say: “ There is no reason why religious 
statistics should be omitted nor why the col- 
lection of them should be delayed until 1902.” 
This statement is apparently based upon a mis- 
understanding of the provisions of the census 
“ After the 
completion and return of the enumeration and 
of the work upon the schedules relating to the 
products of agriculture and to manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments, the 
Director of the Census is hereby authorized to 
collect statistics relating to religious 


bodies.” 


Under this provision you will see that I 
have no authority to make the statistics of re- 
ligious bodies a part of the work which begins 
next month. I am authorized to collect such 
statistics, but not until the inquiries into popu- 
lation, mortality, agriculture and manufactures 
are completed, which can hardly be earlier than 
1902. I have not decided to omit the statistics 
of religious bodies, but, on the contrary, when 
the question calls for decision I shall gladly 
give it careful attention. 

The statute can be interpreted as Mr. 
Merriam interprets it, to allow, but not 
direct, that after all the work has been 
completed on the statistics of popula- 
tion, agriculture and manufactures— 
that is, about 1902—then the other statis- 
tics, including education, religion, etc., 
can be collected, but that nothing else 
must be begun until these three are ready 
for publication. We have not supposed 
such an interpretation necessary or in- 
tended. The “return of the enumera- 
tion ” will be made in a few weeks, but 
the editing of it will take a long time. So 
“the work upon the schedules ” for agri- 
culture and manufactures may be re- 
turned within the year, but the compila- 
tion of that work will be a long task. We 
understand the law to require the pre- 
cedence to be given to population, agri- 
culture and manufactures, while edu- 
cation, religion, etc., are not to crowd 
them back. But it will be a great loss to 
statistical knowledge if no gathering of 
statistics in these subjects is to be made 
until 1902. They might as well not be 
gathered at all. 

aw 


WE congratulate the Methodist Church 
on the election of Dr. Henry K. Carroll 
as Assistant Secretary of the Missionary 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. A more competent man could 
not be found. His long connection with 
THE INDEPENDENT gives us full warrant 
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for promising the best and wisest serv- 
ice from him. He began his public life 
as a Methodist editor ; he then joined the 
staff of this paper, and later had charge 
of the religious statistics of the census 
of 1890, and was sent in 1898 to Porto 
Rico as the President’s Commissioner to 
collect facts and data as to the condition 
of that island. His report was full and 
most complete, and he so endeared him- 
self by his sympathy and high purpose 
to the best people of Porto Rico that 
they petitioned the President to make him 
the first Civil Governor. But, perhaps, 
the fact that he favored a more liberal 
policy for the people than Congress ap- 
proved, with full Territorial rights and 
unrestricted commerce with the United 
States, led to the selection of another. 
Dr. Carroll has long been a member of 
the committee in charge of Methodist 
missions, and his almost unequaled. ac- 
quaintance with religious conditions at 
home and abroad may assure the Church 
that a wise selection has been made. 
as 


Dr. E. WaALpoLeE WarreEN, rector of 
St. James’s Episcopal Church in this 
city, thus writes us: 


Is it not barely possible that, in the excess of 
zeal to secure for divorced persons the oppor- 
tunity for “ re’’-marriage, you are exaggerat- 
ing the effect and magnifying the power of the 
action taken by the Protestant’ Episcopal 
Church? 

The refusal on the part of one Church to 
permit her service to be used by her officers in 
such “ve ’-marriages can scarcely be consid- 
ered tantamount to “ forbidding to marry,” 
and attributes to her example a more than 
probable influence, I fear; for there will, I pre- 
sume, always be abundance of civil officers who 
according to common contract law should, and 
plenty, as it appears, of ministers of other de- 
nominations who would, officiate at such “re ”- 
marriages, which under such conditions are 
generally not unremunerative. 


It did not occur to us, when we spoke 
of the movement to change the rules of 
the Episcopal Church, so as to forbid the 
remarriage of the innocent party in a 
righteous divorce, that we should be un- 
derstood to imply that such action would 
in any degree “ forbid” such marriages 
outside of that Church. 
& 


....1t was a great hunt, and a good 
battue was promised. There had before 
been memorable and successful vena- 
torial gatherings in the forests of 
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Fujiyama, but none for many years. So 
the word went out to all the sportsmen 
of Japan to gather at the foot of the 
sacred mountain, and they came three 
thousand strong. There were fifteen 
hundred sportsmen, twelve hundred 
beaters, and three hundred professional . 
hunters, just three thousand in all. They 
surrounded the mountain; they beat up 
the game; they had their best rifles ready 
at cock; and the total product was just 
one deer and one hare! Baden-Powell 
reported one dog killed as the result of a 
terrific bombardment of Mafeking, and 
the Spaniards recorded one mule shot 
at Matanzas. 


....The Committee of the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly on Creed Revision 
can never agree on a report. There is 
no question, for example, that Professor 
Warfield wants no creed change, for he 
has said so lately. It is equally clear that 
Dr. Sprecher, of Cleveland, would have a 
large revision, if not anew creed. There 
will be a majority and a minority report 
next year; and the intervening time can 
be profitably spent in discussion which 
will run more and more to the pious re-- 
tention in innocuous honor of the elab- 
orate confessions, and the provision of a 
shorter creed which will better stand the 
knocks of everyday use. 

....We record the death of the artist, 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the painter of pic- 
tures, well known to many of our read- 
ers. His “Signing of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation ” was largely distrib- 
uted among our subscribers in the days 
of prizes, and his “ Six Months in the 
White House” is a book that showed 
his literary ability. He loved distin- 
guished subjects in portraiture or in au- 
thorship, and was himself a man of most 
worthy character. 


.... Toughs,” “ hoodlums ” — the 
words are not too strong which Presi- 
dent Faunce applied to the students who 
kidnapped other students to prevent their 
attending a class supper. Such rowdy- 
ism is barbarous, and should not be al- 
lowed in a college of gentlemen. 

....The law of marriage decreed in 
Cuba by General Brooke is quite too nar- 
row. Marriage ought there, as here, to 
be legal if performed by a priest or min- 
ister, as well as by a civil magistrate, 
Either ought to be allowed, 
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The Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 


By Geo. Williams Knox, D.D. 


THE Presbyterian Church calmly, de- 
liberately, after its own staid fashion, re- 
turns to its problem of ten years ago. It 
is no longer in a panic, frightened by 
cries of heresy. It does not now ask 
anxiously whether this man or that in 
his teaching conforms to the standards, 
_ but it raises the larger question, Does the 
Confession itself adequately express the 
truth? The great mass of open minded, 
moderate men again control the Church. 

The fact was made clear in the election 
of the Moderator. The conservative 
candidate was nominated as “old fash- 
ioned ” and “ old school,” and was sec- 
onded as a most accomplished fighter for 
the faithe The Assembly preferred an- 
other style of man, and by a decisive ma- 


_ jority chose Dr. Dickey, who was de- 
scribed as conservative indeed, but ready 
for new truth, moderate, genial, a lover 
of peace. 

He has been a model presiding officer, 


firm, fair, curteous. His committees 
were appointed with fine judgment and 
complete impartiality. The Assembly 
has also proved a model—earnest, deter- 


mined, making its own decisions, there’ 


has been no bitterness nor faction, but 
brotherly kindness and a common desire 
for the common cause. It is prophetic 
of a new era in the Church. 

Missions, all departments, received 
their due. Home Missions were effect- 
ively and eloquently presented by the 
chairman of the Standing Committee, 
Rev. R. S. Holmes, D.D., of Pittsburg. 
The chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Foreign Missions was Rev. C. C. 
Hall, D.D., President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. His finished and com- 
prehensive report, followed by an address 
of singular beauty and spiritual power, 
profoundly stirred the Assembly. The 
popular meetings were of more than 
usual interest. } 

The Board of Foreign Missions sent a 
paper to the Standing Committee, which 


reported it to the Assembly. Its adop- 
tion puts the Presbyterian Church in the 
lead in the great movement for unity and 
co-operation in the foreign work. It 
declares the aim of missions is not the 
propagation of denominational peculiar- 
ities, directs the formation of union 
churches whenever possible, and offers 
the largest measure everywhere of comity 
and co-operation. What Church will re- 
spond to this truly Christian offer of com- 
mon effort on the sole basis of the Great 
Commission ? 

Thirty-seven Presbyteries ventured on 
the subject of a change in the standards. 
Twenty of them asked for a new creed. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson had the matter in 
charge, and brought it to a successful 
stage of progress. He first won the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures, and next, 
the Assembly. A committee is appointed 
to consider the subject, and all Presby- 
teries are invited to express their wishes 
to the committee, and through it to the 
next Assembly. The plan was fought 
ably, and with determination, but it was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The committee in charge represents 
every phase of opinion on the matter, 
and is an eloquent witness to the good 
judgment and fair mindedness of the 
Moderator. It consists of Herrick John- 
son, D.D., LL.D., McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chicago, chairman; S. J. 
Niccolls, D.D., LL.D., of St. Louis; 
Daniel W. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., presi- 
dent of Hanover College, Indiana; Wil- 
liam McKibbin, D.D., LL.D., president 
of Lane Theological Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; George B. Stewart, D.D., 
Auburn, N. Y.; Samuel P. Sprecher, 
D.D., Cleveland, Ohio; S. W. Dana, 
D.D.; Professor B. B. Warfield, D.D., 
Princeton Seminary, New Jersey ; Elders 
Daniel R. Noyes, St. Paul, Minn. ; E. W. 
C. Humphrey, Kentucky; William R. 
Crabb, Pennsylvania; ex-President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indianapolis; John E. 
Parsons, New York; Elisha Fraser, 
Michigan, and Justice John M. Harlan, 
Washington, D. C. 

A report from Westchester Presbytery 
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asking that ministerial suffrage in the 
presbyteries be restricted to clergymen 
actively engaged in ministerial work 
was adopted and sent down to the presby- 
teries for, their approval. 

The Assembly was impatient of tech- 
nicalities. It found Dr. Birch’s papers 
in order, but without going into the case 
at all, asked him to withdraw his appeal 
and dismissed the ease. In like manner 
it refused to consider further the 
Warszawiak case, and so abruptly cut the 
knot and ended it. 

Led by Dr. Johnson again, the Assem- 
bly by a small majority doubtingly rev- 
olutionized its mode of selecting com- 
mittees. They shall be no longer ap- 
pointed by the Moderator, but shall be 
chosen in a somewhat complicated way by 
the commissioners. 

For the rest the Assembly goes the 
way of all assemblies—its way made 
pleasant by good weather and the ample 
hospitality of St. Louis. 

St. Louis, Mo. s 


The Methodist General 


Conference. 
THE FOURTH WEEK. 
By a Correspondent. 


TE deadlock in the election of bishops 
unduly prolonged the period usually de- 
voted to these exciting contests, so that 
the last election to a General Conference 
office was not completed until Saturday. 
The telegraph has told the interested 
world how the deadlock in the Episcopal 
election was broken on the seventeenth 
bailot, and Dr. D. H. Moore and Dr. J. 
W. Hamilton were elected by more than 
the necessary two-thirds vote. Efforts 
had been made several times when the 
tellers returned with the disappointing 
report, “no election,’ to postpone fur- 
ther balloting indefinitely, and doubtless 
would have carried after the fifteenth 
ballot, if one of the candidates, Dr. Jo- 
seph F. Berry, had not taken the platform 
and withdrawn his name in the interest 
of harmony and an early result. He 
won by this the hearty applause of the 
Conference, and placed himself in a 
strong position before the entire Church. 

The men elected are well known to the 
Church. Both are long and tried friends 
of the colored man, and both have been in 


favor of the admission of women to the 
General Conference. Neither is from 
the pastorate. 

Two additional missionary bishops for 
India and Malaysia were elected—Dr. E. 
W. Parker, seventy-seven years old, and 
Dr. F. W. Warne, of the same field. 
These men were recommended by Bishop 
Thoburn and the delégates from India, 
and were elected by the General Confer- 
ence on the first ballot. Bishops Moore 


and Hamilton and Missionary Bishops ~ 


Parker and Warne will be consecrated 
Sunday afternoon in the Auditorium. 

The rest of the elections proceeded 
rapidly. All the secretaries were voted 
for on one printed -ballot, all the editors 
on another, and the four publishing 
agents on another. Among the secretaries 
there were many changes. Dr. Leonard 
was returned as Missionary Secretary, 
Dr. Spencer as head of the Church Ex- 
tension Society, and Dr. Mason, colored, 
as Senior Secretary of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society. Dr. H. K. Carroll, after 
a sharp contest with Dr. A. J. Palmer, 
won second place in the Missionary office, 
Dr. J. M. King took second place in the 
Church Extension, and Dr. W. P. Thir- 
kield, recently Secretary of the Epworth 
League, became Dr. Mason’s colleague 
on the Freedmen’s Aid Society. Dr. 
Hurlbert is succeeded in the office of the 
Sunday School Union by Dr. T. B. Nee- 
ley, one of the parliamentary and con- 
stitutional experts of the General Con- 
ference. Dr. W. F. MacDowell had no 
contestant for Secretary of the Board of 
Education. 

There were some changes among the 
editors, tho Dr. Buckley was returned to 
the Christian Advocate by a tremendous 
vote, and so was Dr. Wm. V. Kelley to 
the Methodist Review. 

The elections were conducted with en- 
tire propriety throughout. Not a whis- 
per of improper methods has been heard. 

The consideration of the new draft 
of constitution was finished, and it will 
be sent to the annual conferences for 
approval. It was changed so as to allow 
of the admission of women to the Gen- 
eral Conference. Some think this may 
defeat it, but it is not likely that it will 
be rejected. The chief criticism to be 
made of it is that it is too long and in- 
cludes matters that might better be left 
to legislation. It makes one important 
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change in harmony with equal represen- 
tation—it allows the laymen, as well as 
the ministers, in the annual conferences 
a voice in amending the constitution. 
The one great act of the Conference, 
however, was the removal of the time- 
limit of the itinerancy. This matter has 
been before several General Conferences, 
and while the change has always been 
successfully resisted, it has steadily 
gained in support. The pressure from 
the cities for change came at last to be 
irresistible. All the younger men, and 
many of the older, demanded that an op- 
portunity be given to establish long pas- 
torates where long pastorates are needed. 
The Church has been losing because the 
time-limit cuts off hopelessly all reason- 
able opportunity to build up strong 
churches in the centers of population. 
The Episcopal Address indicated that the 
present five-year plan is unsatisfactory, 
and recommended either a return to the 
three-year rule or a removal of the time- 
limit. .The Committee on Itinerancy 
discussed the question thoroughly, and 
brought in two reports—a majority re- 
port recommending the removal of the 
time-limit, and a minority report recom- 
mending that pastors be allowed to stay 
to a limit of ten years, provided three- 
fourths of the quarterly conference 
should vote every year after the fifth in 
favor of the pastor’s return, on account 
of necessities of the pastorate. Dr. 
Buckley, who has been a pronounced and 
persistent opponent of the removal of the 
limitation, succeeded in having the mi- 
nority report so amended as to leave out 
the ten-year limitation. Thus amended 
the only difference between the two re- 
ports was that one required a three- 
fourths vote of the quarterly conference 
for every year of a pastorate after the 
fifth. ‘It was seen, therefore, that 
whether the majority or minority report 
was adopted the time-limit would be 
gone. . Vigorous attacks were made on 
the three-fourths proviso, and it was 
amended so as to require a mere major- 
ity. When the chairman, Dr. S. F. Up- 
ham, came to the closing speech of the 
debate, he insisted that this provision, 
even as amended, was a “ scheme of dis- 
cord,” and would give laymen participa- 
tion in the appointing power, which 
should reside in the bishops solely. Un- 
der the influence of his powerful appeal, 
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the Conference, under a call of ayes and 
noes, adopted the majority report by a 
vote of almost two-thirds. The temper 
of the Conference was such that calls for 
a separate vote by orders, first for the 
laymen, second for the ministers, were 
defeated. It is doubtful whether any 
one will hereafter venture to repeat the 
call. Both ministers and laymen insist 
that the two orders are a unit, and with 
equal representation there is no need of 
a separate vote by orders. 

The victory for the ministry marks an 
epoch in the history of the Church. It 
was accomplished by so large a majority 
that it is accepted as decisive, and few 
dark prophecies are heard from those 
who are afraid the Conference abolished 
the itinerancy in abolishing the time- 
limit. One or two of the bishops look 
forward with some forebodings to the 
operation of the new plan, while others 
believe it will lessen their work. Pastors 
are jubilant. They say the Church has 
now the best and most scientific pastoral 
plan ever devised; it suits all conditions 
and classes of churches and ministers. 

The amusement question will probably 
not be settled. The majority of the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Churchbrought 
in a report recommending that the part 
of the paragraph forbidding dancing, 
theater-going, card-playing, etc., should 
be transferred to another part of the Dis- 
cipline, where it would appear simply as 
a testimony instead of a law to be en- 
forced. The minority report proposed 
no change. The debate proceeded on 
proper lines, until a lay delegate, under 
the previous question, got the floor, and 
offered as an amendment what he had 
meant to deliver as a speech if he could 
have got the opportunity before the pre- 
vious question was ordered. He pro- 
posed to add to the paragraph all known 
games, including croquet and tennis, all 
games of chance, including the drawing 
of seats by lot for General Conference 
delegates, etc. His purpose was to show 
that the paragraph, if carried on loyally 
to the end, would be ridiculous. Before 
he could finish, the Conference was be- 
side itself. Men were on their feet vo- 
ciferating points of order, and calling on 
the chair to rule the amendment out of 
order. When he refused to do so, an 
appeal was taken. The Conference sus- 
tained his decision and the mover, when 
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quiet was restored, withdrew his amend- 
ment, which had accomplished, he said, 
what he intended it to accomplish. No 
doubt this episode, which stirred men’s 
passions unduly, contributed to the de- 
feat of the majority report on a call for 
the ayes and noes: The amusement 
question, will, therefore, harass the 
Church through another quadrennium. 
One of the most delightful incidents of 
the Conference was the visit of Dr. S. J. 
Nicolls, as fraternal delegate from the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. His 
address was listened to with the keenest 
appreciation. It was of the highest or- 
der, and deeply stirred the Conference. 
Bishop Foss responded impromptu_in a 
fashion to make the occasion a memorable 
one. 
Take it all in all, no General Confer- 


‘énce in the history of the Church has 


done greater things or shown a more ad- 
mirable temper. The bearing of the 
laymen is a cause for congratulation that 
they have been admitted to equal repre- 
sentation. 

The Conference has only two days to 
finish its work, and it is inevitable that 
some reports will remain unacted upon. 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 26. s 


The General Confer- 
ence held its twenty- 
first quadrennial 
session in Columbus, Ohio. The com- 
mittees on the different departments of 
the Church’s work all show an increase 
in wealth, in membership, in money 
raised for educational and missionary 
purposes, and the number of educated 
and competent ministers. The reports 
of the Missionary Department show a 
membership in Africa equal to that of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with a field 
work of only one-third the time and with 
an expenditure of less than one-tenth the 
money. By the deaths of Bishops Em- 
bry and Armstrong, both elected to the 


African Methodist 
Episcopal 


. bishopric at the last conference, held in 


Newbern, N. C., and the enfeeblement 
of Bishops Turner and Handy, the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy recommended the 
election of five additional bishops, to sup- 
ply the greatly increased number of 
communicants and to supervise the for- 
eign work of the Church. There were 
fifty-seven candidates, and the balloting, 
tho careful and intelligent, occasioned 





considerable confusion. It resulted in 
the election of the Rev. Evans Tyne, 
Tennessee; the Rev. M. M. Moore, Fi- 
nancial Secretary, Georgia ; the Rev. C. S. 
Smith, Secretary, Sunday School Union, 
Tennessee; the Rev. Levi J. Coppin and 


Dr. S. S. Shaffer, Secretary, Church Ex- - 


tension, Pennsylvania, in the order 
named, to the bishopric. Of the newly- 
elected bishops the committee recom- 
mended two for Africa, one for the In- 
sular work, and the remaining for the 
two districts not supervised by the 
bishops in America. 

& 


The Southern Presbyterian 
General Assembly 


The General 
Assembly of 
the Southern 
Presbyterian Church met in Atlanta, Ga., 
May 17th. For the second time in the 
history of the Southern Assembly a rul- 
ing elder was chosen moderator, ‘this 
high office, the Hon. J. W. Martin fol- 
lowing the Hon. James W. Lapsley. The 
first two days of this Assembly were con- 
sumed chiefly with society reports. 
Foreign Missions reported a prosperous 
year, with total receipts of $161,000, or 
$16,000 more than had been received dur- 
ing any former year. Home Missions, 
Publication, Education and Colored 
Evangelization respectively, report re- 
ceipts of $63,000, $8,000, $18,000 ‘and 
$8,500. The last work, tho small, has 
some hopeful signs. Stillman Institute, 
Tuskaloosa, Ala., has fifty colored men 
preparing for the ministry. Moreover, 
a growing number of white churches are 
reported as resuming religious instruc- 
tion of the megroes, especially in Sabbath 
schools taught by the whites. The three 
leading white Theological Seminaries, at 
Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C., and 
Louisville, Ky., show a slight decline in 
the number of students. Reports from 
special committees appointed by former 
assemblies, such as those on a New 
Hymn Book, Christian Education and 
the Invalid Fund, have been heard with 
marked interest, and their discussion in 
subsequent sessions of this Assembly 
will consume much time. The Southern 
Assembly is a very conservative body, 
adhering fully to the Westminster Con- 
fession. Hence there was no disposi- 
tion to consider any question of “ creed 
revision,” and when the question arose 
it was quickly silenced. 
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Christian Work We find in one of the 
io Ste Japanese papers an 
interesting statement 

about the organized Christian work in 
the city of Tokio, compiled by Galen M. 
Fisher, connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association work of that city. 
According to his statement there are 70 
Christian churches, including 62 Prot- 
estant, 2 Russian and 6 Roman Catholic. 
These are presided over by 61 Protestant 
pastors and 7 Russian, the Roman Cath- 
olics apparently having no native work- 
ers. Of the 61 Protestants, 11 have stud- 
ied abroad. In addition to the churches 
there are 55 preaching places; 39 Prot- 
estant, 16 Russian and 6 Roman Catho- 
lic. Of Bible women the Protestants 
have the monopoly, 55 out of 56, the re- 
maining one being Roman Catholic. 
The total church membership enrollment 
is 13,711, of whom 7,849 are Protestant, 
2,000 Russian and 3,862 Roman Catho- 
lic. The average church attendance on 
Sunday is given as 5,426, 3,740 being 
Protestant, 400 Russian and 1,300 Ro- 
man Catholic. In records of single 
church membership the Roman Catholics 
and Russians are even, with 1,250 each, 
while the largest Protestant single church 
has 377 members. The annual current 
expenses, not including foreigners, are 
given as 56,278 yen, of which 23,278 are 
for the Protestant churches, 24,000 for 
the Russian and about 9,000 for the Ro- 
man Catholic, this last being estimated. 
When it comes to the contributions, how- 
ever, Protestant Japanese gave 10,230 
yen to 720 by the Russians and 500 by 
the Roman Catholics. Similarly in an- 
nual benevolent contributions the Prot- 
estants give 2,705 yen, the Russians 560 
and the Roman Catholics about 300. The 
only self-supporting churches are Prot- 
estant, and they number 13. Of Sun- 
day schools the Roman Catholics have 
none, the Russians 3 and the Protestants 
109; with a membership of 90 for the 
Russian and 5,131 for the Protestant. 
There are also 5 Protestant Christian 
kindergartens with 295. children. Of 
academies there are 14 Protestant, 3 
Russian and 3 Roman Catholic, with rel- 
atively 1,820, 148 and 283 students. The 
Protestants have 8 theological schools, 
the Russians one, the Roman Catholics 
none. Of industrial, poor and primary 
schools the Protestants have 29 with 
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4,550 pupils, the Russians none and the 
Roman Catholics 16 with 67 pupils. The 
Protestants publish 16 periodicals, the 
Russians 21 the Roman Catholics one. 
These figures do not include the Young 
Men’s Christian Association with its 420 
members; the Salvation Army with its 
evangelistic and relief work; the Chris- 
tian orphanages, hospitals, publishing 
houses and book stores, and not a few 
chapels and evening schools conducted 
by independent workers. It thus ap- 
pears that Christianity is firmly en- 
trenched in the very center of the higher 
life of the empire, and altho under the ex- 
isting circumstances it does not make a 
great appearance, it is really one of the 
strongest direct influences in the devel- 
opment of this capital of Japan. 
at 


In the death of Dr. A. J. F. Behrends 
the Metropolitan pulpit loses one who has 
been sometimes called its ablest member. 
No one excelled him in scholarship or 
mental grasp. He was logical, learned, 
poetical, vigorous, positive. He was 
now a liberal and now a conservative. 
He began his ministry as a Baptist, but - 
like Dr. Pentecost, Dr. Bridgeman and 
others, felt compelled to leave that body 
because of the insistence of so many, in 
those days, on close communion. After 
short pastorates in Providence and Cleve- 
land he was called to the Central Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Scudder. It was a large 
church, and Dr. Scudder’s ability might 
have seemed of a more popular charac- 
ter, but Dr. Behrends attracted the think- 
ing men, and his church is now the sec- 
ond in membership in the Congregational 
body. His death was quite sudden. 


....Father Zurcher, of Buffalo, who 
was forbidden by his bishop to make any 
more temperance speeches, now speaks 
on the subject whenever he pleases. He 
says that when the Bishop removed him 
from his church last January, “those 
oppressive shackles dropped,” and he 
thanks God for his restored liberty of 
utterance of what he believes. In an 
address last Sunday evening in a Baptist 
Church he quoted the ancient Apostolic 
Constitution forbidding donations to be 
received for church purposes from tay- 
ern-keepers, libertines and robbers, 





INSURANCE. 


The Inevitable Advance. 


Nogopy likes to be taxed, and few 
understand the swift and inevitable habit 
of diffusion which taxes possess ; in fact, 
each man passes most of his tax along 
to somebody else, so that in the shifting 
of taxes back and forth.each gets and 
bears, in the end, only the fraction which 
properly belongs to him, according to his 
rate of consumption. This is the fact, 
and the economic law; but few under- 
stand it, and therefore nearly everybody 
squeals at the coming tax and tries to 
dodge it. 

Fire insurance is a tax. If this were 
generally understood, there might be 
less readinéss to clap taxes upon insur- 
ance premiums, as if they were income 
to anybody whatsoever, which they are 
not. They, too, diffuse themselves, and 
they are almost especially disliked as ex- 
cessive. Nobody finds his rate raised 
without at least a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, and most people express it. Some 
may think this journal an advocate of in- 
surance companies, and so it is—as it is 
the advocate of every useful thing; but 
the facts must govern and the truth must 
be told. What is to be done about it? 
The way—absolutely the only way—to 
have rates lower, or to prevent their go- 
ing higher, is to reduce the cost of insur- 
ance; that can be done only by burning 
up less property. Last year was a dis- 
astrous one for underwriting, and the 
present one is thus far more destructive 
rather than less. Those who do not 
know the facts are estopped from giving 
judgment; and the facts themselves give 
the judgment. The waste is reckless, 
foolish and wicked; but it continues, and 
it increases. 

Insurance is only a process of dis- 
tribution of these losses; they are not 
thereby nullified, or made good, or shorn 
of their effect upon the mass of the peo- 
ple, but it comes less hard for the in- 
dividual. If the premium is inadequate 
the insurance is impaired; if the guar- 
anty capital suffers there is an unequal 
and unfair distribution of burden. There 
is no getting away from the facts. If 
ural laws, then we, the people, must pay 
we, the people, will persist in burning 
our property, in wanton defiance of nat- 
accordingly. Without insurance we 
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should fall into a chaos of panic and 
disorder. With premium rates made 
(and kept) high enough, we might de- 
cide that carefulness is the cheapest in- 
surance, which is a consummation de- 
voutly to be vere 


Insurance Items 


Mr. Booker T. WASHINGTON de- 
sires to correct the reference to himself, 
in THE INDEPENDENT of May 17th, as 
being the founder of the United Broth- 
erhood, an insurance organization espe- 
cially for the colored race. Altho he is 
acquainted with the Brotherhood, and 
wishes it every success, he has not, and 
has not had, any financial or official con- 
nection with it. 


..The Mutual Life of New York 
reports the issue of another million-dol- 
lar policy; this is on the life of Mr. 
Frank H. Peavey, of Minneapolis. The 
Havemeyer policies, the quite recent 
partnership contract with Hahne & Co., 
of Newark, and the million-dollar policy 
of the Mutual Life on one of the Vander- 
bilts, written last year for an annual pre- 
mium of about $35,000, are the most not- 
able transactions in life insurance yet 
effected, but this latest one is said to 
carry the largest annual premium ($48,- 
) ever received on a single policy. 

.-A Louisville man, whose pre- 
mium of $1,250 on a $20,000 policy was 
due July 6th, 1899, desired to make 
sure of not defaulting and sent a draft 
early, which was received June 19th. On 
June 30th, the concern, the late National 
Life Association of Hartford, applied 
for a receiver,,who was appointed July 
7th. The insured died in September, 
and his wife, in despair of the $20,000, 
demanded the $1,250. The receiver re- 
plied that as the money arrived and fell 
due before his appointment (just the day 


before) he cannot return it, and the. 


claimant must take her chances with 
others under her policy. The case, which 
is not yet passed upon by the court, pre- 
sents some nice points of law, for if the 
money is to be considered a special de- 
posit until due, the receivership began 
one day late for the widow, notwith- 
standing insolvency was actual at an ear- 
lier date and was admitted before the 
money was lawfully due. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Recent Failure. 


Last week’s failure, altho the unfor- 
tunate firm’s liabilities amounted to the 
large total of $13,000,000, was not one 
that should cause any alarm or misgiv- 
ings as to the general situation either in 
the markets for securities and staples 
or with respect to the operations of fi- 
nancial institutions. It was an indica- 
tion not of any general weakness, but of 
the weakness, wrong estimates and spec- 
ulative folly of one firm. This was a 
firm, moreover, that did not represent the 
views or transact the speculative business 
of any great and powerful operator, or 
of any group of such operators, or of 
any well known and influential element 
in financial circles. It had carried on a 


large commission business in the Cotton, 
Stock and Produce exchanges; and it 
was well known throughout the country 
on account of its branches in many cities 
and its frequent attempts to advise the 
producers of staples concerning the dis- 
position of their holdings. 


If it had con- 
fined its operations in the markets to the 
execution of its commission orders, it 
would now be solvent and enjoying 
steady and large profits. Dispatches 
from abroad say that the special partner, 
now in Europe, asserts that the rules of 
the firm required the members to pur- 
sue that course. It is his opinion, the dis- 
patches say, that the failure was due to a 
violation of these rules by one or more of 
the members. As to the firm’s rules we 
know nothing, but everybody knows that 
the downfall of the house was caused by 
the operations or speculations of the 
house not as the agent of customers, but 
on its own account. It had become its 
own largest customer or patron. Con- 
vinced by prolonged study of the situa- 
tion that the law of supply and demand 
must increase the market price of raw 
cotton, the firm set out to capitalize its 
judgment—believing this to be sound and 
valuable—by purchasing large quanti- 
ties of cotton and holding them for the 
rise. 

The house expected to win millions 
by this hazardous investment or specu- 
lation; for we are told that the foremost 
member of the firm believed that the price 
of cotton would advance to 10 cents a 


pound or even to 11 cents. It does not 
appear that there was any attempt to 
corner. the supply for either immediate 
or future delivery ; the operation was not 
so broad and ambitious as that. But, it 
was broad enough to involve millions of 
capital and to determine prices for a 
time; and when prices began to sag 
under the influence of natural conditions, 
the speculative load carried by the firm 
was increased, in the hope of overcom- 
ing this influence, until at last it became - 
so great a burden that the firm went 
down under the weight of it. 

Fortunately, the injurious effect is con- 
fined almost wholly to the firm and its 
immediate friends and scattered custom- 
ers, whose individual interests on the 
average appear to have been comparative- 
ly small. It is true that some traders in 
and out of the Cotton Exchange were af- 
fected disagreeably by the sharp decline 
in cotton, but the influence of the failure 
on the other exchanges and upon se- 
curities has been slight. Of course, heavy 
speculation on its own account by a 
brokerage firm or some prominent mem- 
ber of it exposes the customers of the 
firm to some risk of loss or incon- 
venience; but the temptation is one to 
which a_ considerable number have 
yielded, sometimes with profit, occasion- 
ally with disastrous results, as in this 
case. The firm in question has had a 
good reputation, and: its misfortunes ap- 
pear to be regarded with much regret. 
We suppose, however, that the wisdom 
of enforcing in a large and successful 
commission house such rules (forbidding 
speculation for the firm’s account) as the 
absent special partner spoke of, will be 
admitted by a majority of exchange 
members. 

a 


Financial Items. 


WittiAmM A. Reap, of Vermilye & 
Co., has been elected a director of the 
Bank of New York, N. B. A., in place 
of the late James M. Constable, of Ar- 
nold, Constable & Co. 

....« Lhe stockholders of the Hanover 
National Bank have approved by unan- 
imous vote the proposition to increase 
the bank’s capital from. $1,000,000 to 
$3,000,000, and its surplus from $3,000,- 
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000 to $5,000,000. The number of Di- 
rectors at present is fourteen. A res- 
olution was passed providing that the 
Board may consist of eighteen members 
hereafter. The increase of capital and 
surplus will be effected by issuing 20,- 
ooo shares of new stock (par value 
$100) which will be sold at $200; and 
for each share of old stock held by a 
stockholder he is entitled to subscribe for 
two of the new shares at this price. 

....The Directors of the National 
Park Bank have reluctantly accepted the 
resignation of President Edward E. 
Poor, who became a director in 1886, 
was elected vice-president in 1893 (being 
then still engaged in active business as a 
member of the well-known dry goods 
commission firm of Denny, Poor & Co.), 
and in 1896 was chosen to fill the office 
from which impaired health now compels 
him to withdraw. Mr. Poor was taken 
ill in the early part of 1899, but his health 
was so restored that during last winter 
he was able to give attention to the duties 
of his office. In April last, however, he 
suffered from an attack of grip; and 
now, altho he is recovering from this sec- 
ond illness, he feels, as he said in his let- 
ter of resignation, that he cannot expect 
to regain his accustomed health unless 
he is relieved of all official cares and re- 
sponsibilities. He will sail for Europe 
in July. His management of the bank 
has been highly successful, his policy 
having been progressive in the sense that 
implies a wise conservatism as well as a 
steady advance. The National Park is 
one of the greatest and strongest of 
American banks. Its deposits are ex- 
ceeded by those of only one other bank in 
New York. As Mr. Poor will retain his 
place in the Board of Directors, the insti- 
tution will continue to enjoy the benefit 
of his experience and counsel. 

....Coupons and _ dividends 
nounced : 


Southern Pac. Co. (Cent. Pac.), 3% per 
cent. mort., payable June Ist. 

Southern Pac. Co. (Cent. Pac. Stock Col- 
lat.), 4 per cent., payable June Ist. 

Southern Pac. Co. (Galveston, Harrisburg 
.& San Antonio Rway., 2nd mort.), 7 per cent., 
payable June Ist. 

United States Leather. Co. (preferred), $1.50 
per share, payable July 2d. 

International Paper Co. (preferred), quar- 
terly, 144 per cent., payable July 2d. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., coupons, pay- 
able at Cent. Trust Co. June Ist, 


an- 
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Pebbles. 


AcuINALbo evidently has not heard the 
news that he is dead—The Chicago Record. 


....Judging from the talk that follows, 
strawberries are put on the table for the sole 
purpose of making the family grumble because 
there is no cream.—Atchison Globe. 


» .,...I£ you and I and ewe and eye 

‘And yew and aye (dear me), 

Were all to be spelled u andi, 

How mixed up we would be. 
—Cornell Widow. 


....9t. Peter: “ Editor, eh? What good 
things have you ever done?” New Arrival: 
“‘T once took the blame for one of my own mis- 
takes, instead of throwing it onto the intelli- 
gent compositor.” St. Peter: “‘Go up head.” 
—New York Weekly. 


This life of ours is one far-spreading veldt, 
O’er _— we ever trek. Wise they who’ve 
. feldt 
That he who hopes to mount the highest kopje 
Must trek and trek and trek and never stopje. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


.... No, sah; de Blacktown Gulf Club 
*fused to accep’ de reckymendation of de com- 
mitty on securin’ a perfessional trainah.” 
“What was the cause of the refusal?” “ Dey 
said he had a hoodoo name.” “ What was his 
name?” “ Mistah Ball.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


.... The fiddler he bowed 
To the listening crowd, 
So happy their plaudits to gain. 
And the fiddler he bowed 
Till the roosters they crowed, ~ 
Then smiling he bowed once again. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


.... The famous “ Thad” Stevens had a col- 
ored servant in Washington named Matilda, 
who one morning smashed a large dish at the 
buffet. “What have you broken now, you 
-—— —— black idiot?” exclaimed her master. 
Matilda meekly responded: “’Tain’t de Fo’th 
Commandment, bress de Lawd! ’—San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 

.... ENGAGED.—The carriage was waiting and 
she was putting on her hat. “Is there any- 
thing on my face, dear?” she cooed. ‘“ H’m, 
yes.” She blushed slightly and dabbed at her 
cheeks with an absurd bit of a handkerchief. 
“What is it? I don’t see anything.” “The 
most beautiful, heavenly, ravishing smile I 
ever saw,” answered the devoted one. Half 
an hour and later the carriage was still wait- 
ing. She was again putting on her hat— 
Princeton Tiger. 


.-..\' There’s one thing about: the North 
Pole,” asserted the returned explorer, em- 
phatically. The crowd leaned eagerly forward 
to learn the result of his investigations. “ Yes,” 
repeated the returned explorer, lighting his 
cigar with great deliberation. ‘“ Er—what did 
we understand ”’—it was the man with the in- 
quisitive nose who spoke—“ you to say it is, 
professor?” The returned explorer threw 
away his*match. “It is the ice,” he exe 
plained, kindly.—E-xchange, 
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From Washington 


How a Little Boy Was Saved. 


Washington, D. C. — “When our 
boy was about 16 months old he broke 
out with a rash which was thought to 
be measles. In a few days he had a 
swelling on the left side of his neck 
and it was decided to be mumps. He 
was given medical attendance for 
about three weeks when the doctor 
said it was scrofula and ordered a 
salve. He wanted to lance the sore, 
but I weuld not let him and continued 
giving him medicine for about four 
months, when the bunch broke in two 
places and became a running sore. 
Three doctors said it was scrofula and 
each ordered a blood medicine.. A 
neighbor told me of a case somewhat 
like our baby’s which was cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I decided to 
give it to my boy and in a short while 
his health improved and his neck 
healed so nicely that I stopped giving 
him the medicine. The sore broke 
out again, however, whereupon I again 
gave him Hood's Sarsaparilla and its 
persistent use has accomplished a com- 
plete cure.” Mrs. NETTIE CHASE, 
47 K St., N. E. 


‘ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 





Me 


‘a 


oe TRIALPACKAGE 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


at Rest 
and Comfort!” 








To their original beauty by 


DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE} gockwooa, 1440 B’way (40th 
8t.), for one dollar. Daguer- 


CLEANED AND RESTORED 
ES ' reotypes ore more _——, 
byte Ada any other style of ety g- ee 

am d ighied ‘with 


copy of daguerreo'! 
feel ae: . I"Feally Sua pg omy oer oar dear erandioth ner with m 
—E. W circul 














 EALTHY BABIEe “| 
HEA THOSE RAISED ce | 


BORDENS 





CONDENSED MILK 
— $BOBABIES”A 200028 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


‘Staple and vonss Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or footers, 2451 ied uty promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


$1 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


DON’T FAIL 


to see the new 


ALL TILE 


(Tiled inside and outside) 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Most perfect ever introduced, 


The Bronswiek-Balke Collender Company, 
$60 Broadway, cor 17th St., Dept. 1, 
N. Y. CITY. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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EDUCATION 


Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
go Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to co schools, 

families. Advises parents about schools, 
and fam iM. O. PRATT, Manager 








The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston, 


hin m St. Recommends 
5 ae Ah Sontend Private Schools. 


For Voung Ladies, 
ABBOT ACADEMY “Siudover, Mass. 
The 72nd year opens September 13th. 
Three Seminary Courses and a College Fit- 
ting Course. Annual expenses #400. Address 
Miss Emity A. Means, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. Draper. 


The Albany Female Academy 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Lucy A, Prympron, Principal. 


Amherst Graduate 


With four years’ experience in journal- 

ism. Lceeens and private Susrring. highest 

possible references, desires position as pri- 

vate tutor or traveling companion for 

Summer ; 18 accustomed to a refined home. 

Address “Put Beta Kappa,” care THt 
. INDEPENDENT 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


Ninety-third year opens Sept. 19, 1900. 
A thorough modern training for the work 
of the university. Address 


PROFESSOR GEORGE F. MOORE, 
Andover, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 


SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1990. Boston, Mass. 








COLGATE AGADEMY &="'e%, | 


ys’ School], of thorough scholarship and 
high moral character ; prepares for College 
or Scientific School. Gymnasium; ample 
ne me for athletic games. Fail term 

egins Bem. 18. address 
. L. SHEPAKDSON, Principal. 





SS 
e e : . . 
American Gardening| [Tsismis <= 
10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 138 Liberty St., New York. 





Bradford = 
Academy 


‘ounded in 1803 for the higher educa- 
tion of women Its equipment: to-day 
is unsurpassed Every department 
under the supervision of expert teach- 
ers. Classical and Scientific courses of 
‘study ; also Preparatory and Optional. 
Unparalleled facilit es in Music and art. 
Healthful surroundings, refining in- 
fluences, home comforts Year begins 
September 19th, 1900. Catalogue free 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University ‘ 

Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B, 
Athenzum Bldg., Chicago, Til. 


F 

OWARD SEMINARY, 225 SObAS 
WOMEN, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
18th y: ar opens Sept. 19tn, 1800. Terms 
to $100 per year. Acidemic, College rPre- 
paratory and Special courses. Art, Music 
and El ti ell. ipped Library and 
Laboratories. Gymnasium 
iss SaRaH E. LauGuron, Prin. 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 


Galtege Preparatory. Eaatiee and Special 
Elective Courses t. Music. For partic- 
ulars address 


Rev. J. B. MoLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 


RHINELAND SCHOOL for Girls. 


Special preparation for Vassar College. 
Advanced Courses in Music and Art. 
For c.rculars adaress 
CHARLES E. FISH, Principul, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THURSTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Shady Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. Limited 
number of ons ladies received in the 
Residence. Miss ALICE M. THURSTON, Prin, 




















+ A College and Seminary 


WESTERN || women 


The forty-seventh year opens Sept. 12, 1900. 
Superior advantages for health and culture, 
Number of students limited to 160. Address 


LEILA S McKEE, Pu.D., 
OXFORD, OHIO, : PRESIDENT, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 





66th 
Colle; —— 
for high-school] graduates and others not 
wishing full college course. Art and music. 
Gymnasium, tennis etc., extensive 
grounds. Beautifully ealthfully sttu- 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 
influences. 
For circular and views address the Presi 
‘dent. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 


Norton. Mass 


Williston Seminary 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. Library. Physical, chemical, bio- 
logical laboratories ; gymnasium, etc. New 
athletic field with 44 mile track. Opens 

eptember, 1900. JoskPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Principal, Easthampt_n, Mass. 


RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
THE ELMER, 


SELECT FamILy HorTe.. 
Open from May to December. 
CORNWALL.ON-HUDSON, N.Y 


THE FLORENCE, 


4th Ave. and 18th St.,° 


Union Square, 2 New Yerk, 


Absolutely fire-proof. Excellent cuisine. 
Parlor, three bedrooms, and bath. 


If, 
Gnd b 

















ADIRONDACK MUUNTAINS, 
OTTER LAKE HOTEL. 


Beautifully located new hotel now open. 
Write for Booklets. OTTER LAKE, Ny. 
J.H. WILcox, Manager. . 











USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Orane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
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Conservatory of Music, 


Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command. 





New England 


Boston, Mass. 


Gro. W. Cuapwicx, 
Musical Director. 
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Order in advance through your newsdealer, 
or send direct to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
‘ 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 








THEY WILI. RELIEVE CONSTIPATION 
QUICKER AND EASIER THAN ANY OTHER 
PURGATIVE PILL KNOWN. THEY ARE AB- 
ASC a An aL Be. TRY THEM ONCE 

t R BE WITHOUT THEM. 
SEND 25C. FOR BOX. ADDRESS. 


YOUNG CHEMICAL CO., 2536.38 Ave. 











New Amsterdam Gas Co. 


840 8RD AVE., N. Y. CITY. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF ,THE 


New Amsterdam Gas Company: 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the NEW 
AMSTERDAM GAS. COMPANY, held on the 18th day 
of May, 1900, the following preamble and resolution 
was ‘unanimously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, Arrangements have been made by 
‘which the holders of the Preferred and Common 
“ Stock of this Company’ can exchange their stock 
“for the Debentures of the CONSOLIDATED GAS 
“COMPANY, payable June ist, 1910, and bearing 
“interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
“upon the following basis, viz: For every share 
“of the Preferred Stock of this Mati td 
“of the par value of One Hundred Dollars ($100), 
“Fifty Dollars ($50) in said Debentures, and for 
“every share of the Common Stock of this Com- 
“pany of the par value of One Hundred Dollars 
se Kano Twenty-six Dollars’ ($26) in said Deben- 
“ tures. 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That in 
“the opinion of the Board of Directors of this 
“ Company, it is for the best interest of the stock- 
“holders that they should exchange their stock 
Wo? a at said Debentures on the terms men- 
** tioned.” 

It is the intention to retire these Debentures as 
soon as arrangements can be made to that end by ex- 
changing them at par for the stock of the Consoll- 
dated Gas Company at One Hundred and Ninety Dol- 
tare Soren per share, par value One Hundred Dollars 


All stockholders desiring to exchange their securi- 
ties on the terms above mentioned, must deposit their 
certificates, endorsed in blank, with The National 
City Bank, 52 Wall Street, New York, before the 15th 
day of June, 1900. . 

Upon the deposit of stock, negotiable receipts will 
be issued, exchangeable for the Debentures of the 
Consolidated Gas Company. 

The Directors of .this Company and its largest 
stockholders will deposit their certificates for ex- 
change ‘on the terms above mentioned. 

Stockholders not yey ong their securities before 
the date mentioned may be deprived of the right of 
conversion, ; 


NEW AMSTERDAM GAS COMPANY, 


By JAMES JOURDAN, President. 


sore EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


H OTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 

BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
READING NOTICE 


Cool, Refreshing Breezes 
can be obtained ata slight cost, at Waupaca, Fifield, But~ 
ternut or some equally famous resort, an» A reached via 
Wisconsin Central Ry. A nice, long rest will brace you up. 
Illustrated pamphlet which tells you where to go, is yours 
— application. Jas. C. Pond, G. P. A , Milwaukee, Wis 
—Adv. 














The Crawford Tours. 

Special inducements are offered by Messrs. Crawford & 
reas to clubs and societies wishing to visit the Paris Ex- 
pe tion and Oberammergau Passion Play this summer, 

‘ours to any part of the world may also arranged. in- 
formation and illustrated itineraries ‘will be sent without 
Building pon application to the bome office, 608 Tremont 
ned , boston, or to branches in New York, Philadelphia, 
or Chicago. 





WICKLESS AUTOMATIC 
BLUE FLAME 


OILSTOVE. = 


KEROSENE (COAL OIL) IS USED, PRODUCING AN IN- 
TENSELY HOT BLUE FLAME. HEAT IS CONCENTRATED 
JUST WHERE IT IS MOST REQUIRED. 

















(e 


. Thousands in 

No wick to use throughout 
bother and no . on the world, giving 
valve to get out a 3 ay the utmost sat= 
of order. y y isfaction. 


oF 
a *Couldn’t 


keep house 
No unbear= without it,” 


ably hot kitchen ): i ae Pe wicx.s jas ie Says one who 

where the Aus we oa or has the Auto= 

tomatic is used. fee matic in con- 
stant use. 


ad No. 2. High Junior. Price, $11.00. ce 
Nine other styles and sizes tu select from. 


Absolutely no danger. Has been operated successfully by a blind woman. 

Why bother with the slow unwieldy range, when the Automatic is so easily at= 
tainable, with its quick, clean, hot flame, instantly ready for use, and dispensed 
with the moment the heat is not required ? 


Ask your enterprising dealer or write us. 
Ask for 1900 Catalog, FREE. 


Central Oil and Gas Stove Co., 
211 School Street, fsanfianr, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Masons. Hamlin 
eit | ORGANS i. 


free. 146 Boylston —— anaes Mass. 








Save a Hair Cut. 


How often your neck becomes 
“woolly” and looks unt long. be- | 
fore your hair needs cutting. ith 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
"the time. Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 
Buy Coates “ Easy-Run- 
ning” Jrom your dealer 
or send for arenes 
circular and prices. 
COATES 
Worcester, mont 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


It includes a full line of 
Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, pall dilah chsbery. 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 
Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care(ul 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Ist WON WITH THE 








“OLD RELIABLE PARKER” 


In the Hands of Amateurs at the 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP OF 1900 


The highest possible honors in the greatest of American 


shooting events. 211 contestants, 74 used Parker Guns. 
Winnings made and num used prove the merit and 
popularity of Parker Guns. Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 








Church and Cemetery 


4 Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited. 

J. &R.LAMB, - 50 Carmine Street, New York. 

















HEART DISEASE. — 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Troubles. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, is certainly 
increasing, and while this may be largely due to the excite- 
ment and worry of American business life, it is more often 
the result.of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable ; but not one case in & 
bundred of heart trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble and poor d‘gestion 
is because both organs are controlled by the same great 
nerves, the Sympathetic and the Pneumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected by the form of 
poor digestion, which causes gas and fermentation from 
half digested “food There is a feeling of oppression and 
heaviness in the chest caused by pressure of the distended 
stomach on the heart and lungs, interfering with their 
action: hence arises palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making it thin and 
watery, which irritates and weakens the heart. 

The most.sensible treatment for heart trouble is to im- 
prove the digestion and to insure the prompt assimilation of 
food. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals of some 
safe, pleasant and effective digestive preparation, like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which may be found at drug 
stores, and which contain valuable, harmless digestive 
elements in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets at meal time will cure any form of 
tomach trouble except cancer of the stomach. 





Dip Npoyou sven EVER 
ENJ 
A MEAL 


IN BED? 


Not unless the meal 
was served upon a table 
so arranged as toextend 


mover the bed. and still not 
touch it, Most convenient in 
the.sick room. Excellent 
sowing, cutting and reading 
Various kinds of wood. 

Tenntifully finished, 

rite for circulars 

and testimonials. 
NO AGENTS. 


INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
124 CuvaHoaa Bioa., CLEVELAND, O 
NAAAAAAAARARAAARAAARABAR AAR SAARABARARAAARAAAR 


PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 
onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING'S terriizers 
They meet all requirements of field 
L. B. DARLING and g — and 


FERTILIZER ¢o,, **¢ the most 
Pawtucket, r.1. | ECONOMICAL 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
EUROPEAN tes ipaeingg Vans Lath, July oh 
TOURS August 18th. Address Mrs. 


M. A. CROSLEY, 502 Bedford 
PARIS 


Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
and wepea parties leave for in 








THE CRAWFORD TOURS . 
y. Escorted tours to air parts of the he world. 
PASSION Independent steamer and railway tickets. Special 


inducements to clubs and societies. Illustrated 
PLAY. itineraries free. 


CRAWFORD @ FL0YD, 


608-610 Tremont Mette Boston ; 220 teeny New York City; 
1011 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia ; 621 Marquette Building, Chicago. 





PARIS ~1900. 





GAZE’S EUROPE 


TOURS “WORLD'S FAIR 


PASSION PLAY. 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 











SUMMER if _ ON 
AKE HAMPLAIN 
HOMES $4.00 and upward per week. 
I N Send 4c. postage for [llustrated Book. 
VERMONT | *™: erGesrates PA 

















Summer in the Mountains 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y.,on the 
main line and branches of the New York Ontario and West- 
ern Railway. If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
your family in a region of 


Absolute Health at Moderate Cost, 


2,000 feet above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 
Milk, send 7 cents for postage to the undersigned, or call 

and get free at offices below the Superbly Iflustrated Book, 
“* SUMMER HOMES,” of 192 pages. It gives list of Hotels. 
Farm and Boarding Houses, with their location, rates of 
board, facilities, at ractions, &c. 

IN NEW YORK 118, 165, i71, 871, 945, 1,854 Broadway; 
287 4th Av., 3 Park Place, 787 6th Av., 245 Columbus Av.. 153 
Fast 125th Bt, 278 West 125th St., 173 5th Av.; ticket offices, 
Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKUYN: 4 a be gd Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
801 Manhattan Av., Eagle O 

Passenger rates, 2 cents a ae. 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N Y. 


































































































Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


‘The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite. Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 








Accommodation Sure. 





Say whether you wish to go witha a party, all included, 
$220, or ind 4 dently, with travel tickets. Write for por te] 
matter, FREE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons, (Est. 1844.) 





9. Clark Bix. C - NEW YORK. 
BE cae Siew area 














PLAINE HILL. WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


A Summer Resort for Rest and Pleasure. 


Finely situated in a beautiful country. 619 feet above the 
level. Golf links, boating, bathing and fishing within — mile 
from the house. Open for guests June ist. Rates $2 a day; $10 
a week and upwards; special rates to families for the seaso 
for circulars and information address. 


“PALDING BROS., Plaine Hill, Woodstock, Conn. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
a w York, Ee. a 
A dividend of Three Dollars ($3.00) per share has 
by this ¢ neg og in the City of New York, on ond ter 
the second day 01 July, 1900, to Shareholders as their names may 
appear upon fi ‘books at the close = postnese tay Bie st, 1900. 











Treasurer 


pense & St. Louis Railroad Co. 


ns og June ist, = dey bonds of the Min- 
en & -t. Louis Railroad pery will be paid cn and 
after ‘ that date upon an san Sy oes at the a of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, 4 Wall Street, New York: 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 
28 Broad St, (Mills Building). 


Coupons due June Ist from the following bonds will be 
paid on and after that date at this office: 

Central Pacific Rwy. Co. 344% Mortgage Bonds. 

Southern Pacific Co 4% Bonds (Central Pacific Stock 
Collateral). : 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San antonio Rwy. 2d Mortgage 
"7% E. Div. N. T. SWUITH, reasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 


26-28 Ferry St., New York May 22d, 1900. 


A Dividend of $1 50 el share on its preferred stock has this day 
pees. = by the Board of Directors of this Company, payable 


“The tra i of ores stock will close June 15th, at 
P. M., and reopen July 3d, 1900. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COTPIPANY. 
80 Broad Street, New York. 


9TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED BE Tw. 
? 

The Board of Directors has this an declared the prenias Seems 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CE 
net earnings, on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable he 2d, 
190°, to Preferred ~ gga of record of June 15th, 1900. 
Checks will be maile 

nsfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close at 3 P. M on 
the ath day of June, 1900, and reopen at 2d, 1900. 

















W. HYDE, Secretary. 
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HB. HOLLINS & CO,, 


WALL & BROAD STS., NEW YORK. 


Letters of Credit ..*".. 


Available in the Principal Cities of Europe. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make 
Cable Transfers. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


intecnetinaal : 
Cheques 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


New Vork. Philadelphia, Boston. 


The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


1857 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about - - $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments ot Connecticut, New York and. Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC.,4RE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


BANKERS. 











1900 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and Boston 

and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 

Deposits yeostuss. 4 interest allowed on balances subject to 


fts at si 
All securities li . Se the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High bd Munteipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery., 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


- 32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world. 


INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 








Send for Pamphlet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well ie 

proved farms worth three times the loan. In last si 
ears have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 
principal or interest. References, all Bankers, 
— Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
rite for further parti Send for 

h Abo’: Oklahoma.” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gururig, OKLAHOMA. 


commenter 


INSURANCE 


{ 


pine ns 





SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, — PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 


OFFER 


conceptions’ acilities for the safe-keeping of securi- 
tf Bowes ri size. uf enks prices. f 
mF, Bh and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
; ee 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








1851 1900 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. President. 
Y M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. ist, 1900 $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES 21,835,114.54 
SURPLUS 1,984,822.63 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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1850-—— THE ——1900 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD...........+. Ioccedeedccverspesovees President 


COe eC ereeeeesereesseseseseeseseess 
POO Pome eee rereeresseeseeeeereseees 
Cee eeerecrccccccsecesesseees 
POOR eee e reese eres ees esees see seeseeseees 
SO eee rere reresessees seeeeeeeeeseeesees 


POO e ewer eeerrense esse seeeseses esse eeseeeees 


Ooo cccccccccccvcccccccccescccoccescocccced Cashier 
ecccccrcesccocscccccvccncscessouceee Medical Director 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO, G. WILLIAMGB.....cccccccccsssccceces Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
PO Bp TUOR TR. oc occkccetesecuccesccccovcsceupsshsagonske Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, JB.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
TAMEB.B PLUM so 00cccvsescscvecsecceveccssosevossnevescvte Leather 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. - 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . . - « «+ «+ 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Endowment potiates issued 
Cash distributions ets Span, all policies. 
Every policy has endo: ‘thereon the cash surrender and paid. 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the ° 
sachusetts Statute. 


oe. tomy tml values for any age sent on application 


to the Company’s 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 








CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900, 
Capital Stock, all cash.........cccccecsseeeee os $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve............ccecsserseess-+ 1,784,168 O02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............ 294,160 56 
SPOTL. vs cntsesssusedecdencnkbbescuccoscepes 1,472,954 97 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900...... RE RE AE $4,551,283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


nsurance 


a Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 










SS Ninetieth... 
“ - Annual Statement. 
Cash capital.........00. Oceccecccccccsccecesescc. see 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims... 
Surplus Over all Liabilities........cccccccoccccecesseccesee 888,934 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1900...... Pevccecceccees $2,626,441.18 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








j. M, ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - -_ - _ Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - - - - Second Vice-President 
}: B. PIERCE me eee Pe. Secretary 

. B. BRAINERD - - - «= Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ - Asst. Secretary 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
’ January ist, 1900. 








ASSETS. ..........ccccccccccerseeee ecspesevess $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES... .cccccccsccccescees soccvees 14,518,776.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


Industrial Life Insurance. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of New 
York transacts both an industrial and life in- 
Surance business and is one of the largest com- 
panies in the field. It is ably managed, is 
prompt in the payment of losses, its rates are 
low and it is a popular company with insurers. 
It will send its literature to any address, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw Yorr, January 23d, 1900. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 8ist of December, 1899: 2 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1) 


Total Marine Premiums....... 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 8ist December, 1899 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


$3,166,420.39 
967,555-24 


sere ceresecesees eesece 


serecestsesecee 


$3,305,179.38 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks 
Loans Secured by Stocks and special de- 
sits in Banks and Trust Company... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com ,any, 


$5,483,944.00 
2,395,§00.00 


Saseynee-on 

me 1,008,756. 

Cash in the hands of European Bankers to ig ocean 
pay losses under policies payable in 
oreign countries .........-....6. panes Rae 


147,790. 
Cash in ee oe 


200,139.29 


eeeecees 


AmMOUDE ........cecereees 


$10,424,130.61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, or their legal rep- 
a Sea i on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 

The ppt gees certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date allinterest thereon wil) cease. The 
pa to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
remiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
r, 1899, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
ANSON W. HARD 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, 
Cc é ERICH, 
LEANDER N. LOVELL, 











REDE! 
GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
FLOYD J RAVEN,” 
HORACE GRAY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. : 


A. A. RAVBN, President. 

PF. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice- Pres’t. 














$4,133,975-63 





Not Whether, But Where. 


The day in human history has gone by in which 
a reasonable man could seriously ask whether or 
not he should avail himself of the benefits of civ- 
ilization. Had Adam and Eve, directly after leav- 
ing the Garden of Eden, strayed into a populous 
town, they might, not unnaturally, have ques~ 
tioned the advisability of choosing it for a habita- 
tion. The modern man, however, whether he pre- 
fer the town or the country as a residence, cannot, 
if he be quite sane, dispense entirely with the 
comforts and advantages which civilization puts 
within his grasp. 

Among those things which are so approved by 
the universal judgment of mankind that it is no | 
longer possible to question their importance and 
value, must certainly be reckoned life insurance, 
It is not necessary to demonstrate to any intelli- 
gent man that he needs it, any more than it is to 
prove the attraction of gravitation. That no one 
Can go through life with any degree of intelligence, 
and fail to know the elementary truths, and the 
business principles embodied in life insurance is 
now recognized by all civilized men as an elemen- 
tary truth. 


The question to be considered by an intelligent 
person therefore, is not whether he shall have his 
life insured, but to what company shall he go for in- 
surance. And this question resolves itself, as does 
any other form of financial investment, into an 
investigation as to where he will get the best 
return for his money. 

In considering this it is not easy to be over-cau- 
tious. The problém_ is one that has been found 
well worthy of the most profound study by the 
most intellectual men in the business world. No 
consideration that can be urged has escaped the 
scrutiny of the’actuaries who have given their lives 
to this investigation and the results of their labors 


are justly esteemed as evidences of the highest | 


acumen. 

In the fierce competition of modern business no 
company can claim a monopoly of the genius which 
works toward perfection in business methods, Men 
of probity and ability are to be found in various 
places. What the Mutual Life of New York has 
demonstrated, however, is that it has in its service 
the highest skill that is known. Its record for 
unimpeachable probity is unmarred by a single 
flaw, and the vast superiority of its administration 
is cheerfully conceded by disinterested observers 
and conclusively proven by its unequaled record. 

The company to select as the -custodian of the 
most sacred fund in which our means are invested, 
is the one whose methods are acknowledged to 
be the best, and whose record has never been 
impeached. 
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so, (he “Best... . 
Straight Front Corset is “La Vida.” 


No other can approach it for fit, finish, durability and its health giving properties. 


It is 


strict'y hand made, French gored, bias cut and all whalebone, and gives to every movement 


of the body. 


It is French in finish, French in material, hes all the chic, all the dash, of the imported 
model, but has more grace to it, for it is made to fit the American figure—the best in the 


world. 
you have worn for weeks or months. 
is apparent through your dress, and one that 


It is a Corset that will give you as much ease the first day you wear it as any other 
It is a Corset so beautitully contoured that not a ridge 


Will Give You the Carriage of an Empress. 


It is twice as good as the best French production that comes to this country, and costs one-half less. These 


Corsets will be found at this store only. 





H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 





J. Rothschild, 


4th St. near 6th Ave. 


RETIRING FROM 
BUSINESS. 


From now until July 15th, when 
we must vacate our building, we 
will dispose of our entire stock of 


Elegant Millinery 


Qne-Half Regular Prices. 








Placing your fire insurance in some com- 
panies is like 


KEEPING YOUR VALUABLES 
IN A PASTEBOARD BOX 
INSTEAD OF A MODERN SAFE 











when you -have the choice of either at 
the same price. 

Get a CONTINENTAL policy and you 
are sure of absolute indemnity at fair rates. 


An old established AMERICAN COMPANY 
whose fixed policy, financial strength, pro- 
gressive management and fair treatment of 
policyholders, are guaranteed 7 its past 
record. — 

Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO, 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


‘‘Insure in an American Company.’’ 











